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Turs illustrious. personage, whose recent 
death has plunged the nation into the deep- 
est distress, was the second son of his late 
Majesty George ILI. He was born on 
the sixteenth of August, 1763, aboutsten in 
the morning, at Buckingham House. There 
were present on the occasion, her 

Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
several lords of tle privy council, and many 
ladies of exalted rank. His baptism was, 
however, deferred until the fourteenth of the 


following month, when the event was cele- | 


brated with unéxam splendour. The 
pr nna up for her Ma- 
jesty to sit on, was decorated with coverlids, 
valarices, and curtains, which last, form- 
ed to draw up, were made of the richest 
crimson velvet, adored with deep fringes 
of gold, and lined with white satin. The 
counterpane consisted wholly of lace of 
inimitable workmanship, though en- 
tirely of British manufacture, cost three 
thousand seven hundred and eighty pounds. 

When the company had assembled and 
paid their respects to each other, the reli- 
gious service began, and the venerable 
Dr. Thomas Secker, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, gave the royal infant the name of 
Freperick, after his grandfather. The 
sponsors on the occasion were Edward Duke 
of York, brother to the King; the reigning 
Duke of Saxe-gotha, his uncle; and the 
Princess Amelia: but as neither of the two 
former was present, their places were sup- 
plied by proxies; the Earl of Huntingdon, 
groom of the stole, representing the one, 
and Earl Gower, lord chamberlain, the 
other. 

On the second day after the baptism, her 
Majesty, with the two infants, returned to 
her own house, which now became the 
royal residence, the old palace being no 
longer used except on public occasions. 
Here the children were chiefly under the 
care of her Majesty, assisted by lady Char- 
lotte Finch, of the Winchelsea family, in 
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whom the greatest confidence was deservedly 
placed by the royal parents. : 
About seven months after the birth of — 
Prince Frederick, a vacancy occurred in the 
bishopric of Osnaburg, one of those secular 
dignities, with an ecclesiastical designation, 
peculiar to Germany, As the night of 
ination at this time devolved u the 
King of | Britain, as Duke of n- 


burg and Elector of Hanover, he immedi- 
ately caused his second son to be declared 


ishop of Osnaburg. This appoi t, 
owever, led to some serious aif erences, it 
i opposed by those who 


particularly 


tention, one was, a resolution + Oe part of 
should eee es teaken ae pains 

arrive at a proper age, to reside some 
ears in Germany, that he might make 
i acquainted with the laws and cus- 


order, or at least for one blending the spi- 
ritual and civil functions in bis own person. 
It was in allusion to this idea, associated 
with the episcopal title, that the. ingenious 
James Bumh, in 1766, prefixed a volume 
of essays the following humorous dedica- 
- :—* To the Right Reverend Father in 

od, of three years old, His Royal High- 
ness Prince Frederick, Bishop of Osnaburg.” 

By perseverance and influence, however, 
his Britannic Majesty, after some years of 
tedious litigation before the Imperial Court 
of Judicature, carried his point against the 
bigoted opponents of his electoral rights. 
But this conflict made a deep impression 
upon the royal mind, fy $i 

erwards upon that of his son, in con- 
vincing both of the restless and intriguing 
spirit which actuates the Romanjsts where- 
ever they gain a footing, and are enabled to 
aspire to the establishment of an ascendancy. 
This point of history, trifling as it may seem 
in itself, throws no inconsiderable light 
upon matters of nearer interest and of more 
recent date. 

i 
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Having through the hoo ing 
cough on preceding year, from whic 


they happily-recovered, in the year 1766 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Frederick 
were inoculated for the small-pox. This 
was an occurrence of no slight importance 
at that time, when national prejudice set in 
against the practice with an overwhelming” 
tide. The undertaking was crowned with 
success; and perhaps this decisive step did 
more towards the rooting out vulgar error, 
than the most powerful arguments or per- 
suasive exhortation couldaccomplish. 

On the thirtieth of December, 1767, the 
Sovereign summoned a chapter of the most 
noble Order of the Bath, for the express pur- 

of investing his second son with the 
insignia of that chivalrous dignity; but the 
ceremony of inauguration was ed 
for a few years, on account of his extreme 
youth. On the 15th of June, 1772, the grand 
installation of the knights companions of 
the Bath took place in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, at Westminster, on which occasion 
Prince Frederick was knighted, though he 
had not as yet ne gery his ninth year; 
and on the twenty: of the same month he 
was invested with the insignia of the most 
noble Order of the Garter, at a in- 
stallation held for the purpose at Windsor. 

To Prince Frederick, and every other 
branch of the youthful family, their Majes- 
ties paid the most unremitting attention, 
preventing them from indulging in luxuries, 
watching over their morals, and partially 
superintending their education, with the 
most unaffected parental solicitude. To 
this may in no small degree be attributed 
the principles of benevolence they were 
taught to cherish and practise, and the 
rapid improvement which, in their younger 

, they made in the acquirement of 
useful knowledge. 

The first governor of the two elder 
Princes was the Earl of Holdernesse, under 
whom were Mons. de Salzes, a French 
Protestant, and Mr. Leonard Smith. Dr. 
Markham, master of Westminster school, 
y org that situation at the King’s express 

ire, to become their classical instructor, 
and with him was associated Dr. Cyril 
Jackson, of Christ Church, Oxford, whose 
brother, Mr. William Jackson, became the 
mathematical teacher. 

The Earl of Holdernesse did not, how- 
ever, long retain his exalted situation of 
governor to the Princes; and on his resig- 
nation, Lord Bruce was appointed to that 
honour. His time also was exceedingly 
short; and on his retirement, the Duke of 
Montague succeeded to the superintendence 
of the royal education. With this noble- 
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man Dr. Markham and Dr. Jackson cor- 
dially co-operated, and under their joint 
labours, with the assistance of the ablest 
professors that could be procured, in dif- 
ferent departments, the most satisfactory 
progress was made by the royal pupils. 

After a solid foundation had been laid by 
the above gentlemen, the task of completing 
the important work of education, in the 
more finished and ornamental parts, was 
consigned to Dr. Hurd, bishop of Litch- 
field. This well-selected appointment is 
said to have originated edly with the 
King, from the high opinion he had been 
led to entertain of his talents and character, 
from a perusal of his writings. 

During the progress of their instruction, 
eight hours every day were devoted by the 
young Princes to their several tasks, but 
sufficient time was always allowed for 
relaxation, and such exercises as tend to 
invigorate the constitution. Among these 
latter, single-wicket cricket was a favourite 
amusement, and Frederick, who was dis- 
tinguished for the agility of his motions, 
was expert in horsemanship, and all such 
employments as ired manual exertions. 

ly in November 1780, Prince Fre- 
derick was appointed, by brevet, a colonel 
in the British service, and on the 30th of 
the same month he left Buckingham House 
for the continent, accompanied by Colonel 


Richard Grenville. Landing at Ostend, 
he was treated with every remark of respect, 
and, after visiting the in monastery, 


he repaired to Hanover. From this place 
he proceeded to Lunenburg, and thence 
to Brunswick, then considered the first 
military school in Europe. Here he made 
himself acquainted with the Prussian exer- 
cise, and with such military accomplish- 
ments as qualified him for the command of 
an army; but the rigour of discipline 
which he saw practised, he found it both 
unnecessary and imprudent to enforce 
among the troops of his native land. He 
was present at the celebrated review of 
Potsdam, under the great Frederick, to 
whom he was introduced by his uncle the 
Duke of Brunswick, and was treated by 
that monarch with every mark of polite 
attention. During these travels he made 
himself master of the German language ; 
and when at the Prussian court, he first 
saw the Princess Frederica, daughter of 
Frederick William the Second, to whom he 
was married in the year 1791. 

While thus engaged abroad, his advance- 
ment at home was not neglected. On the 
23d of March, 1782, he was made colonel 
of the second horse grenadiers; and on 
the 22d of November, in the same year, he 
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received the appointment of major-general. 
On the ensuing year he entered into the 
possession of his bishopric of Osnaburg, on 
which occasion there were great rejoicings 
among the Lutheran inhabitants of that 
principality. At the time when, in his 
infancy, he received this nomination, the 
revenues of the bishopric were estimated at 
about £20,000 per annum, but in conse- 
quence of the commotions to which his 
being — gave rise, it was scarcely 
ever productive of much pecuniary advan- 
tage. These contentions are, however, now 
at an end, for, on settling the indemnities at 
Ratisbon in 1802, it was agreed that this 
bishopric should devolve to the house of 
Brunswick in perpetuity. 

In the year 1784, he was created Duke of 
York and Albany, by the former of which 
titles he became afterward publicly known. 
In 1793 the command of the troops fur- 
nished by England was given to him, and 
in this capacity he joined the combined 
army, commanded by the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg. The siege of Valenciennes com- 
menced under the superintendence of the 
Duke, and, after a struggle of six weeks, the 
city surrendered. Some time afterwards, 
with a large body of troops, he made an 
attack upon Dunkirk, but was repulsed with 
considerable loss. In the spring of 1794 
he returned to England, to confer with the 
ministers on the operations of the ensuing 
campaign, but resumed his command after 
an absence of six weeks. At first the allies 
were successful. They took Landrecy ; 
but the armies of Clairfayt and Cobourg 
being driven back, and the Duke of York’s 
position at Tournay becoming critical, he 
retired to Antwerp; and although Lord 
Moira succeeded in joining him with 10,000 
men, he was obliged to continue his retreat 


until he reached the sea, where he embarked | 


with his troops. 

In 1785, the Duke of York was appoint- 
ed Commander-in-Chief of the English army, 
in which capacity his correction of many fla- 
grant abuses proved highly advantageous to 
the country, and beneficial to those under 
his command. In 1799, with some Russian 
troops as auxiliaries, he was sent with the 
command of an expedition against Holland. 
The first operations were against the Dutch 
fleet in the Texel, which surrendered to the 
English under Admiral Mitchel. This being 
accomplished, the Duke landed his army, 
consisting of thirty thousand men, and ad- 
vanced into the country, The French 
were at this time at Alkmaer, and 


he compelled them to fall back, but at Cas- 
tricum, in a general action, he was obliged 
to make a precipitate retreat, and to embark 








under the terms of capitulation. He then 
resumed his functions of Commander-in- 
Chief, which he exercised until 1809, when 
he resigned his office, and was succeeded by 
Sir David Dundas. After a few years he 
was, however, reinstated, and continued to 
fill his exalted station with honour, until his 
death, which took place about 20 minutes 
past nine, on the night of Friday, Jan. 5th, 
1827. _- — 

The following delineation of his charac- 
ter, and estimate of his talents, is said to be 
from the pen of the author of Waverley. 

In the person of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, we may justly say, in the 
language of scripture, “ There has fallen 
this day in our Israel, a prince, and a great 
man.” He has, from an early period of his 
manhood, performed a mest important 
in public Tite. In the early wars of _ 
French Revoiution, he commanded the 
British forces on the continent, and although 
we'claim not for his memory the admiration 
due to the rare and high gifts which in our 
latter times must combine to form a mili- 
tary genius of the first order, yet it has 
never been disputed, that in the field his 
Royal Highness displayed intelligence, mili- 
tary skill, and his family attribute—the 
most unalterable courage. He had also the 
universal testimony of the army for his 
efforts to lessen the distresses of the privates 
during the horrors of an unsu cam- 
paign, in which he acquired, and kept to 

is death, the epithet of the soldier’s fnend. 

But it is not on account of these early 
services that we now, as boldly as our poor 
voice may, venture to bring forward the late 
Duke of York’s claims to the al 
gratitude of his country. It is re- 
former and regenerator of the British army, 
which he brought from a state nearly allied 
to general contempt, to such a pitch of ex- 
cellence, that we may, without much hesi- 
tation, claim for them an equality with, if 
not a superiority over, any troops in Europe. 
The Duke of York had the rms to look 
into and examine the causes which, ever 
since the American war, though arising out 
of circumstances existing long before, had 
gone as far to destroy the character of the 
British army as the naturally good materials 
of which it is composed, would it. 
The heart must have been bold that did not 
despair at the sight of such an Augean 
stable. 

In the first place, our system of purchas- 
ing commissions—itself an evil in a military 

int of view, and yet indi le to the 
freedom of the country: been stretched 
so far as to open the way to every sort 
of abuse. No science was required, no 
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service, no previous experience whatsoever ; 
the boy let loose from school the last week, 
might in the course of a month be a field 
officer, if his friends were disposed to be 
liberal of money and influence. Others 
there were, against whom there could be no 
eomplaint for want of length of service, 
although it might be difficult to see how 
their experience was improved by it. It 
was no uncommon thing for a commission 
to he obtained for a child in the cradle ; 
and when he came from college, the fortu- 
nate youth was at least a lieutenant of some 
ing, by dint of fair promotion. To 
gum ap this catalogue of abuses, commis- 
sions were in. some instances bestowed upon 
ung ladies, when pensions could not be 
had. We know ourselves one fair dame 
who drew the pay of captain in the 
dragoons, and was probably not much less fit 
for the service than some who, at that 
period, actually did duty, for, as we said, 
no knowledge of any kind was demanded 
from the young ee. If they desired to 
improve themselves in the elemental parts 
of their profession, there were no means 
either of direction or instruction. But 


tage, the gay young men who adopted 
» Were easily led into the 


of the vege Ewe guid huddled. over 
rformed... It was natural, 

under such circumstances, that the plea- 
sures of the mess, or of the card or billiard 
table, should occupy too much of the leisure 
of those who had so few duties to perform, 
and that extravagance, with all its disrepu- 
table consequences, should be the charac- 
teristic of many, while others, despairing 
of promotion, which could only be aequired 
by money or influence, sunk ‘into mere 
» performing, without hope or 

heart, a task which they had learned by 


aniTe thaistete of things, by a succession of 
well-consideted and — regulations, 
the Duke. of York. put a stop with a firm 
yet gentle hand. Terms of service were 
fixed for every rank, and neither influence 
‘nor money was permitted to force any indi~ 
vidual forward, until he had served the 
necessary time in the present grade which 
he held... No rank short of that of the Duke 
of York—no.courage and determination 
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inferior to that of his Royal Highnes, par 
have accomplished a change so important 
to the service, but which yet was so un- 
favourable to the wealthy and to the power- 
ful, whose children and protegés had form- 
erly found a brief way op promatinn. Thus 
a protection was afforded to those officers 
who could only hope to rise by merit and 
length of service, while, at the same time, 
the young » Saag 0 was compelled to dis- 
c uties of a subaltern before 
attaining the higher commissions, 

In other respects, the influence of the 
Commander-in-Chief was found to have 
the same gradual and meliorating influence. 
The. vicissitudes of real service, and the 
emergencies to which individuals are ex+ 
posed, began to render ignorance unfash- 
ionable,.as it was speedily found that mere 
valour, however fiery, was insufficient on 
such occasions, for the extrication of those en- 

in them; and that they who knew 

their duty and discharged it, were not only 
most secure of victory and safety in action, 
but most distinguished at head-quarters, and 
most certain of promotion. Thus a taste 
for studying mathematics and calculations 
applicable to war, was gradually introduced 
into the army, and carried by some officers 
to a great length, while a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the routine of the field~day was 
pee 4 demanded from every officer in 
the service as an indispensable qualification. 

His Royal Highness also intreduced a 
species of moral discipline among the offi- 
cers of our army, which has had the highest 
consequences on their character. Persons 
of the old school of Captain Plume and 
Captain Brazen, men who swore hard, 
drank deep, bilked tradesmen, and plucked 
pigeons, were no longer allowed to -arrogate 
a character which they could only support 
by deep oaths and ready swords. if a 
tradesman, whose bill was unpaid by an 
officer, thought proper to apply to the 
Horse Guards, the debtor received a letter 
from head-quarters, requiring to know if 
there existed any objections to the account, 
and, failing in rendering a satisfactory 
answer, he was put on stoppages until the 
creditor’s demand was satisfied. Re 
applications of this kind might endanger 
the officer’s commission, which was then 
sold for the payment of his creditors. 
Other moral + non were at tlre 
same time adverted to; and, without main- 
taining an inquisitorial strictness over the 
officers, or taking too close inspection of the 
mere gaieties and follies of youth, a com- 
— of any kind, implying a departure 
rom ‘the character of a gentleman and a 
man of honour, was instantly inquired into 
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by the Commander-in-Chief, and the delin- 
quent censured or punished as the case 
seemed to require. The army was thus 
like a family under protection of an indul- 
gent father, who, willing to promote merit, 
checks, with a timely frown, the temptations 
to license and extravagance. 

The private soldiers equally engaged the 
tention of his Royal Highness. In the 
course of his superintendence of the — 
a military dress, the most absurd in Euro 
was altered for one easy and comfo e 
for the men, and suitable to the rae 
they are exposed to in actual service. 
severe and vexatious rules exacted about the 
tying of hair, and other trifling punctilios, 
(which had been found sometimes to goad 
troops into mutiny,) were abolished, and 
strict cleanliness was substituted for a Hot- 
tentot head-dress of tallow and flour. The 
pay of the soldier was augmented, while 
care was at the same time taken that it 
should, as far as possible, be ed in 
bettering his food and extending his com- 
forts. ‘The slightest complaint on the part 
of a private sentinel was as regularly in- 
q into, as if it had been preferred by a 

officer. Lastly, the use of the cane 
(a brutal practice, which our officers bor- 
rowed from the Germans) was entirely pro- 
hibited, and regular corporal punishments, 
by the sentence of a court-martial, have 
been gradually diminished. 

If, therefore, we find in the modern 
British officer more information, a more 
regular course of study, a deeper acquaint- 
ance with the principles of his profession, 
and a greater love for its exertions—if we 
find the private sentinel discharge his duty 
with a mind unimbittered by party vexa- 
tions and regimental exactions, conscious of 
immunity for capricious violence, and know- 
ing where to appeal if he sustains injuary—if 
we find in. all ranks of the army a love of 
their profession, and a capacity of matching 
themselves with the finest troops which 
Europe ever produced—to the memory of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York we 
owe this change from the state of the forces 
thirty years since. 

The means of improving the tactics of 
the British army did not escape his Royal 
Highness’s sedulous care .and attention. 
Formerly, every commanding officer ma- 
neeuvred his regiment after his own fashion ; 
and if a brigade of troops were brought 
together, it was very doubtful whether they 
could execute any one combined movement, 
and almost certain that they could not exe- 
cute the various parts of it on the same 
principle. This was remedied by the 
system of regulations compiled by the late 





Sir David Dundas, and which obtained the 
sanction and the countenance of his Royal 
Highness. This one circumstance of giving 
a uniform principle and mode of worki 
to the different bodies, which are, after all, 
_ of the same great machine, was in 
one of the most distinguished services 
which could be rendered to a national army, 
era tenga os gi before it was 
introduced, the army was able to 
execute any combined movements at all. 
We cannot but notice the Duke of York’s 
establishment near Chelsea for the orphans 
of soldiers, the cleanliness and discipline of 
which are a model for such institutions ; and 
the Royal Military School, or College, at 


Sandhurst, where every a wa “sn of sage 
instruction is afforded to 


it is desirable to qualify for the service = 
the staff. The excellent officers who have 
Sen Dement institution, are the best 

ge of what is due to its founder. Again 
en that if the British soldier meets 
his foreign adversary, not only with equal 
courage, but with equal readiness and 
facility of manceuvre—if the British officer 
brings against his scientific antagonist, not 


only his own good heart and hand, but an 

improved and enlightened knowledge of his 

mae went the memory of the Duke of 
ork, the army and the country owe them. 


The character of his Ro yal Highness 
was admirably adapted to the task of this 
extended reformation in a branch of the 
public service on which the safety of England 
absolutely depended for the time: Without 
possessing any — e his judgment, in 
itself clear and steady, was inflexibly 
by honour and mnt oe No solicitations 
could make him promise what it would have 
been inconsistent with these principles to 
grant; nor could any cixeumstances. induce 
him to break or elude the promise whieh he 
had once given. Atthe same time, his feel- 
ings, humane and kindly, were on all possi- 
ble occasions accessible to the claims. of com- 
passion; and there occurred but rare in- 
stances of a wife widowed, or a family ren- 
dered orphans, by thedeath of a meritorious 
officer, without something being done to 
render their calamities more tolerable. 

As a statesman, the Duke of York, from 
his earliest ap’ in public life, was 
guided by the opinions of Mr. Pitt. Buttwo 
circumstances are worthy of remark. — First,. 
that his Royal Highness never permitted 
the consideration of politics to influeace “him 
in his department of Commander-in-Chief, 
but gave alike to Whig as to Troy, the pre- 
ferment their service or their: rv 
ed. Secondly, in attaching himself to the 
party whose object is supposed to be -to 
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strengthen the crown, his Royal Highness 
would have been the last man to invade, in 
the slightest degree, the rights of the + sm 
The following anecdote may be relied upon. 
At the table of the Commander-in-Chief, 
not many years since, a young officer enter- 
ed into a dispute with Lieut.-Colonel —— 
upon the point to which military obedi- 
ence ought to be carried. “ If the Com- 
mander-in-Chief,” said the young officer, 
like a second Seid, “ should command me to 
doa thing which I knew to be civilly illegal, 
I should not scruple to obey him, 
consider myself as relieved from all respon- 
sibility by the commands of my military 
superior.” “So would not I,” returned 
the gallant and intelligent officer who main- 
tained the opposite side of the question. “I 
should rather prefer the risk of being shot 
for disobedience by my commanding officer, 
than hanged for transgressing the laws and 
violating the liberties of the country.” “ You 
have answered like yourself,” said his Royal 
Highness, whose attention had been attracted 
by the vivacity of the debate; “‘and the 
officer would deserve both to be shot and 
hanged that would act otherwise. I trust 
all British officers would be as unwilling to 
execute an illegal command, as I trust the 
Commander-in-Chief would be incapable 
of issuing one.” 

The religion of the Duke of York was sin- 
cere, and he was particularly attached to the 
doctrines and constitution of the Church of 

- Inthis his Royal Highness strongly 
resembled his father; and, like his father, he 
entertained a conscientious sense of the obli- 
gations of the coronation oath, which prevent- 
ed him from acquiescing in the further relaxa- 
tion of the laws against Catholics. We pro- 
nounce no opinion on the justice of his Royal 
Highness’s sentiments on this important 
point, but we must presume them to have 
been sincerely entertained, since they were 

at the hazard of drawing down 
upon his Royal Highness an odium equally 
strong and resentful. 

In his person and countenance the Duke 
of York was large, stout, and manly; he 
spoke rather with some of the indistinctness 
of utterance peculiar to his late father, than 
with the precision of enunciation which dis- 
tinguishes the King, his Royal brother. In- 
deed, his Royal Highness resembled his 
late Majesty perhaps the most of any of 
George III.’s descendants. His family 
affections were strong, and the public can- 
not have forgotten the pious tenderness with 
which he discharged the duty of watchi 
the last days of his royal father, darkened as 
they were by corporeal blindness and men- 
tal incapacity. No pleasure, no business, 





was ever known to interrupt his regular 
visits to Windsor, where his unhappy parent 
could neither be grateful for, nor even sensi- 
ble of, his ‘unremitted attention. The same 
ties of affection united his Royal Highness 
to other members of his family, and i- 
cularly to its present Royal Head. jose 
who witni the coronation of his present 
Majesty will long remember, as the most 
interesting part of that ceremony, the cor- 
diality with which his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York performed his act of homage, 
and the tears of affection which were mutu- 
ally shed between the Royal brethren. We 
are aware that under this heavy dispensation, 
His Majesty will be chief mourner, not in 
name only, but in all the sincerity of severed 
affection. The King’s nearest brother in 
blood was also his nearest in affection ; and 
the subject who stood next to the throne, 
was the individual who would most will- 
ingly have laid down his life for its support. 

In social intercourse the Duke of York 
was kind, courteous, and condescending,— 
general attributes, we believe, of the blood 
Royal of England, and well befitting the 
princes of a free country. It may be re- 
membered, that when, in days of youthful 
pride,” his Royal Highness had wouniled 
the feelings of a young nobleman, he never 
thought of sheltering himself behind his rank, 
but manfully gave reparation by receiving 
the (well-nigh fatal) fire of the offended 
party, though he declined to return it. 

We would here gladly conclude the sub- 
ject, but to complete a portrait, the shades 
as well as the lights must be inserted, and 
in their foibles as well as their good quali- 
ties, Princes are the property of history. Oc- 
cupied perpetually with official duty, which, 
to the latest period of his life he discharged 
with the utmost punctuality, the Duke of 
York was peculiarly negligent of his own 
affairs, and the embarrassments which arose 
in consequence, were considerably increased 
by an imprudent passion for the turf and for 
deep play. These unhappy mre 
exhausted the funds with which the nation 
supplied him liberally, and sometimes pro- 
duced extremities which must have been 

inful to a man of temper so honourable. 

e exalted height of his rank, which ren- 
ders it doubtless more difficult to look into 
and regulate domestic expenditure, toge- 
ther with the engrossing duties of his Royal 
Highness’s office, may be admitted as alle- 
viations, but not apologies, for their impru- 
dence. 

A criminal passion of a different nature 
proved, at one part of the Duke of York’s 
life, fraught with consequences likely to 
affect his character, destroy the confidence 
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of the country in his efforts, and blight the 
fair harvest of national gratitude, for which 
he had toiled sohard. It was a striking 
illustration of the sentiment of Shakspeare, 
** The gods arejust, and of our pleasant vices— 
‘(Make whips to scourge us. 
The Duke of York, married to Fredrica, 
Princess Royal of Prussia, Sept. 29, 1791, 
lived with her on terms of decency, but not 
of affection ; and the Duke had formed with 
a female called Clarke, a connexion justifi- 
able certainly neither by the laws of religion 
nor morality. Imprudently he suffered this 
woman to express her wishes to him for the 
promotion of two or three officers, to whose 
preferment there could be no other objec- 
tion than that they were recommended by 
such a person. It might doubtless have 
to the Duke, that the solicitations 
of a woman like this were not likely to be 
disinterested ; and, in fact, she seemed to 
have favoured one or “w persons, as being 
her ours—several for mere pros 
of Sinha she had euboedinate saute 
to hunt out for,—and one or two from a 
real sense of good nature and benevolence. 
The examination of this woman and her 
various profligate intimates before the House 
of Commons occupied that assembly for 
nearly three months, and that with an in- 
tenseness of anxiety seldom equalled. The 
Duke’of York was acquitted from the mo- 
tion brought against him, by a majority of 
eighty ; but so strong was the outcry against 
him without doors, so much was the nation 
convinced that all Mrs. Clarke said was true, 
and so little could they be brought to doubt 
that the Duke York was a conscious and 
icipantactor in all that person’s schemes, 
that his Royal Highness, seeing his utility 
obstructed by popular prejudice, tendered 
to His Majesty the resignation of his office, 
which was accepted accordingly, March 20, 
1809. And thus, as according to Solomon 
a dead fly can pollute the’ most precious 
unguent, was the honourable fame acquired 
by the services of a lifetime, obscured by 
what the gay world would have termed a 
venial levity. The warning to those of birth 
and eminence is of the most serious nature. 
—This step had not been long taken, when 
the mist in which the question was involved 
began to di The public accuser in 
the House of Commons, Colonel Wardle, 
was detected in some suspicious dealings 
with the principal witness, Mrs. Clarke, and 
it was evidently expectation of gain that had 
brought this lady to the bar as an evidence. 
Next occurred, in the calm moments of re- 
trospect, the great improbability that his 
Royal Highness ever could know on what 
terms she negotiated with those in whose 











favour she solicited. It may well be sup- 

she concealed the motive for interest- 
ing herself in such as were his own favoured 
rivals; and what greater probability was 
there, that she should explain to him her 
mercenary speculations, or distinguish them 
from the intercessions which she made upon 
more honourable motives? When the mat- 
ter of accusation was thus reduced, to his 
Royal Highness’s having been, in two or 
three instances, the dupe of an artful woman, 
men began to see, that when once the guilt 
? ae a mistress was acknowledged, 

e disposition to ify such a 

She was sbmige ouien mae 
ence over her paramour, follows as a mat- 
ter of course. It was then that the public 
compared the extensive and lengthened train 
of public services, by which the Duke had 
distinguished himself in the <a of 
the army, with the trifling foible of his hav- 
ing granted one or two favours, not in them- 
= or = the request of a woman 
who so much opportunities to her 
suit: and, doing to his Royal oe sama the 
justice he well deserved, welcomed him 
back, in May, 1811, to the situation from 
which he had been driven by calumny and 


ae rejudice. 

P*fn thet high command his Royal High- 
ness continued to manage our military 
affairs. During the last years of the most 
momentous war that ever was waged, his 
Royal Highness prepared the most splendid 
victories our annals boast, by an unceasing 
attention to the character and talents of the 
officers, and the comforts and health of the 
men. Trained under a system so admira-~ 
ble, our army seemed to increase in efficacy, 
power, and even in numbers, in proportion 
to the increasing occasion which the i 
had for their services, Nor is it a less 
praise that, when the men so disciplined 
returned from scenes of battle, ravaged 
countries, and stormed cities, they re-as- 
sumed the habits of private life as if they had 
never left them ; and that of all the crimes 
which the criminal calendar presents, (in 
Scotland at least), there are not above one 
or two instances in which the pe rs 
have been disbanded soldiers. is is a 
happy change since the reduction of the 
army, after peace with America in 1783, 
which was the means of infesting the coun- 
try with ruffians of every description; and . 
in the prison of Edinburgh alone, there were 
six or seven disbanded soldiers under sen- 
tence of death at the same time. 

This superintending care, if not the most 
gaudy, is am the most enduring flow- 
ers which will bloom over the Duke of York’s 
tomb. It gave energy to Britain in war, 
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and strength to herin peace. It combined 
tranquillity with triumph, and morality with 
the habits of a military life. If our soldiers 
have been found invincible in battle, and 
meritorious im peaceful society when re- 
stored to its bosom, let no Briton forget that 
this is owing to the paternal care of him to 
«whose memory we here offer an imperfect 
tribute — Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 


The Duke of York dying at the house of 
the Duke of Rutland, in Arlington-street, 
which afforded no accommodations for his 
lying in state, that nothing might be wanting 
en this occasion, his Majesty gave 
direction that his own palace at St. James’s 
should be devoted to this melancholy pur- 
ar and accordingly, the splendid state- 

was ‘appropriated to this last sad 
exhibition of mortal ess. 
- On Wednesday night, Jan. 17th, about 
twelve o’clock, the royal remains having 
been soldered in lead, and placed in the 
state coffin, were removed from Arlington- 
street to St. James’s palace in a hearse, 
and conveyed to the state room which had 
been for the lifeless visitant, 
Here it was placed on a platform under a 
State canopy, and covered with a pall of 
black velvet, lined with black silk; and 
flounced with two rows of white sarcenet. 
Qn each side of the pall were three escutch- 
eons, containing the arms of his late Royal 
Highness ; at the head, on a velvet cushion, 
was placed his coronet, and at the feet 
another bearing his baton as field marshal. 
: "This ious a nt is about 65 feet 
im length, and 35 in breadth. It was fitted 
up as a vaulted chamber, composed of 
sweeping black draperies springing from a 
oo. formed in the centre 
of the ceiling, ftom which they descended 
down the sides of the apartment to the 
floor. The windows were completely dark- 
ened, and this mansion of gloomy splen- 
dour was illuminated with the Tight of 
about thitty sconees on each side of the 
room, and eight at each end, whilethree wax 
lights burned on each side of the coffin. 
’ On the two following days the public 
were admitted to see royal mortality 
lying in state, but so amazing were the 
erowds which assembled, that perhaps not 
one in fifty could gain an entrance. The 
time was, from ten until four of 
each day, but as the doors on the Thursday 
were not opened until about an hour after 
the period announeed, the mass of people 
that assembled, rendered their situation, 
from the pressure of ‘the throng, truly dis- 
tressing. Some serious accidents happened 
to the persons of individuals, but of -bon- 








gloomy spectacle, with the exception, that 
paren Bove ion of the state coffin, 
covered with crimson velvet, was visible. 

On the morning of Saturday, about eight 
o’clock, every thing being prepared, the 
melancholy procession left the palace for 
Windsor, where the body was to be depo- 
sited in the royal vault. Previous to its 
departure vast multitudes assembled, and 
the road was completely covered with 
horses, carriages, foot that 
had taken their stand in various places 
advan for viewing the mournful 

le. Of these, vast numbers pro- 
ceeded to Windsor, and although multi- 
tudes dropped off on the road, and returned 
to their homes, fresh accessions continued 
to pour in from every quarter, so that no 
diminution of the aggregate at any time 
ap . The windows also of every 
house that stood on the line of march, were 
filled with spectators, for which, in some 
places, enormous sums were paid. 

Arriving at Windsor, the throng of people 
Ppa all anticipation and calculation ; 
and multitudes who came from a consi- 
derable distance, with a view of witnessing 
the interment, were compelled to return 
with the mortification of a disappointment. 
They, however, had an opportunity of seeing 
the glare of torches, listening to the 
plaintive notes of solemn music, and of 
hearing the sounds of minute and. other 
guns were discharged. The funeral 
reached the gate Jeading to the chapel a 
few minutes before nine. After a short 
pause; ten yeomen of the guard removed 
the coffin from the hearse, and the mourners 
fell into the stations they were to occupy. 
The procession, led by the Dean and 
Prebendaries, then slowly moved to the 
nave ofthe chapel. The service was per- 
formed with deliberate solemnity by the 
Bean, after which the coffin, by means of 
machinery, was let down into the vault, and 
a few minutes before twelve at night the 
discharge of guns announced the termina- 
tion of this royal funeral. 

The following fac-simile of the Duke’s 
hand-writing, dated May 13. 1774, when 
he was in the twelfth year of his age, was 

joined by him to an appropriate senti- 
ment which he had copied from Lord 


| Predenh- 
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SOLITARY HOURS, 


No. XV.—On the Importance of Early 
Piety. 


(Continued from col. 43. ) 





“ Be wise to day; ‘tis madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; “ 
eat on, till wisdom is push’ vut of life.; 

rocrastination is the thief of time ; 
Year after year it , till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal “= . 
vung 


Tue importance of early piety may be 
farther argued, from ccliiedion st its 
advantages to society. Man is a social 
creature. He may, for a variety of pur- 
_ poses, occasionally an hour or two 
of solitude; but there is a feeling within 
him, interwoven with his very being, which 
leads him to shudder at the contemplation 
of seclusion from the world. The 
highest delights of rational creatures consist 
in a reciprocal interchange of feeling and 
sentiment. Hence it is that men are so 
frequently drawn into-each other’s compan 
conversation ; and the influence which 
one individual exerts on another, and through 
him on millions of his species, is utterly 
— all human calculation. 
most trifling imaginable deviation 
from the principles and practice of religion, 
may be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences to the eternal interest of thousands. 
Even one single unguarded expression, 
which may have a tendency, in the estima- 
tion of some individual in whose hearing it 
is uttered, to throw discredit on religion, 
may be the unhappy means of estranging 
his affections from it, and, through his in- 
strumentality, of proving detrimental to the 
souls of millions of others. That individual 


will be able to counteract it: the longer it 


operates, the will be its er of 
with whom it originated, has become an 
inhabitant of another world, it may have 
produced consequences to the immortal 
interests of myri which, were we aware 
of them, would fill our minds with the most 

i ions. Noris it merely 


98.—VOL. IX. 








result fro vial, 
t from a cause so trivi 
through the fs ag intervene 
beta his and cert Ms 
one single departure from 
principles of religion, may be attended with 
consequences incalculably pernicious to the 
souls of myriads,—how painful the con- 


! 
the many important disclosures of i 
which shall astonish, and fill the minds of 
the workers of iniquity wi 
remorse,—the knowledge of that 
<a wretchedness, which 
means of diffusing among so 
their fellow men, will, in ell probability 
constitute the chief, the uncasing ood 
cutting reproaches with which will 
ied by thowe who shal tiie the 


occupies in society, will be his 
the probability of doing 
This power, however, is not confined to 
those who move in the higher ranks of life : 
it i to an inconceivable extent by 


practices, may cause the contagion of im- 


iety 
lee may ecsemmniente bar oc inci 
are a 
little above her ; and this fellow servant may 
do the same to another domestic as far 
above her ;—the example and of 
this latter individual may exert 2 
influence on some other individual high in 
the confidence of her mistress, and she may 
i ion of vice to her 


society than themselves, and thus it mz 

fom one Sen in gnatier, sae 

in the empire. ‘ 

Nor is it merely in reference to man’s 

future existence impious Lee eu 

example is certain to be attended with the 
I 
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rere 


most they will 
So ae tenenaie taree voy oom 
results as it regards his interests in this 
world. To enter into any lengthened 
reasoning to demonstrate this, would be 
superfluous in the extreme.- Our inter- 
course with society, however circumscribed, 
must have repeatedly brought us into con- 
tact with individuals who have attributed 
all their misfortunes and miseries in life to 
the influence of the perni¢ious precept and 
of others. Newel ewes 

are to trace the misery of many of those 
who parade our streets, clothed in the 
habiliments of wretchedness—of those who 
are suffering from the ravaging workings of 
_ a virulent disease—of those who are incar- 
cerated within the walls of a gloomy prison— 
of those who are transported as convicts 
to some distant country—and of many of 
those who entail on themselves a premature 
and ious death. Oh, if it were 
possible for the human mind to trace the 
of the evil influence exerted 

on society by an impious individual, through 
all its varied and extended ramifications, 
throagh the revolutions of time; and to 
and eternal 


Saini hy Silom cnnteees; the con- 


gage! might well appal the stoutest 
heart, and arrest the most obdurate and 


infatuated career of iniquity. 
~ You, my young friends, for whose benefit 
these observations 


your 
bad, will be most powerfully exerted. Your 
hopes are sanguine, your aspirations great, 
your projects extensive ; and, as from these 
circumstances you must often be in the 
bustle of the world, and must mingle in 
various descriptions of society,—the influ- 
ence of your principles and conduct must 
necessarily be exerted to a proportional 
extent. mere circumstance of your 
such a work as the Imperial 

agazine, constitutes a strong presumption, 
that your minds would recoil at the i ea of 
wantonly shedding the blood, or committing 
hes oe ote arte person of any of 
fellow men; and the ,thought of your 

a the instruments of rendering any of 
the human race the subjects of eternal 
misery, would awaken in your minds emo- 
eg of indescribable horror:—the way, 
then, by which this appaling consequence 
* can be avoided, is, by clans your minds 
deeply imbued with the principles of Chris- 
tiahity, and exemplifying its salutary doc- 
trines in your daily practice, by avoiding 





ereenre See ed 


what is forbidden, and rming what is 
commanded. - 

Nor is it merely bad example that exerts 

a powerful influence on mankind: the 
blessed effects which a holy life produces 
on those around us, are circulated through 
the world, and transmitted to posterity in 
the same manner. Our reverential deport- 
ment in attending on the public ordinances 
of religion—the public or private reproval 
of impiety, or recommendation of virtue— 
are circumstances which may, of themselves, 
be the means of di the blessings of 
eternal life through the vast extent of rational 
existence, and of transmitting them to ages 
yet unborn; for the beneficial influence 
which one pious individual exerts on 
another, is communicated by him to a 
third, and he in his turn communicates it 
to another, and so on in succession, until it 
has spread its salutary effects among count- 
less multitudes of mankind. Those na- 
tional and more limited adoptions of reli- 
gion, and those pleasing revivals, where the 
banners of the cross have already been 
planted,—may usually be distinctly traced 

to the personal piety of some single indi- 
vidual. 

Nor does the obscurity of a man’s situa- 
tion in life form any argument against his 
usefulness: it may not—indeed it cannot in 
the nature of things, be so extensive as that 
of the man who moves in the more dis- 
tinguished ranks of life ; but still, it operates 
in the same manner, and the blissful conse- 
quences which may accrue to thousands of 
our fellow men, from the influence which 
our conduct may have on those around us, 
should constitute an additional excitement 
to lead a virtuous life, and to embody in 
our mind from practice, the ennobling 
principles and doctrines of the 

A striking instance, illustrative of the 
salutary influence which individuals, in the 
lowest circumstances of life, may exert on 
those around and above them, is recorded 
in the case of Naaman and his servant. 
He had been long labouring under a leprosy, 
which, to all appearances, must have ter- 
minated his existence, had not some cure 
been effected. Various prescriptions had 
been resorted to, to icate malady, 
or mitigate its alarming symptoms; but 
hitherto without success. A humble me- 
nial in his house, who feared the Lord, 
expressed an anxious wish that her master 
woaid apply, for the cure of his disease, 
to the prophet Elisha. Her master adopted 
the suggestion-—applied to the prophet— 
and was heen recovered from his 
leprosy. Thus, an. individual, in the very 
humblest situation of life, directly exerted 
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a beneficial influence on one who moved in 
the highest circles of society. Nor was it 
merely a temporal benefit which she was 
made the means of conferring on him ; 
there can be no doubt that he was also 
cured of the leprosy of sin. He was led to 
abandon his former idolatrous practices— 
to become decidedly religious—and the in- 
fluence which an individual, in his exalted 
situation exerted on others, must have been 
considerable, and of the most blessed kind. 
Even in our own day, .we meet with 
numerous well-attested facts regarding the 
beneficial influence which the pious con- 
duct of those in the humbler walks of life, 
exerts on those above them. We hear of 
godly servants introducing evangelical 
religion into the houses of their irreligious 
masters, and of whole families being, as it 
were, born in one day. And the instances 
are innumerable, in which the exemplary 
conduct of a son or daughter has exerted 
the most blessed influence on ungodly 
parents, and on brothers and sisters. By 
their means they have been led to the 
knowledge and practice of the truth as it is 
in Jesus—to the ion of all the secular 
advantages of which it is productive—to all 
the sublime enjoyments it furnishes to the 
mind—and to a well-grounded hope of a 
blessed eternity; and those blessings they, 
in their respective cases, have diffused to a 
greater or less extent among their fellow- 
creatures. 
If, then, the everlasting happiness or 
of countless numbers of the human 
oes, in a great measure, depend on 
the -influence of individual example, it is 
certainly of the utmdst im that we 
exemplify in our unvariable conduct, the 
great principles of christian morality. How 
affecting is it, on-the one hand, to contem- 
‘one the bare possibility of our conduct 
sep-osenlieanite to effect the eternal ruin 
of any of our fellow men—much more, the 
moral certainty of its accomplishing the 
unceasing wo of more than we can num- 
ber! How unspeakably delightful, on the 
other hand, to think that our virtuous con- 
duct may have been the instrumental, 
though indirect — of rescuing some 
from leading them 
to the enjoyment of e unfading bliss of 
heaven—bui how infinitely more enrap- 
turing the thought, of having the assurance 
of reason and revelation, that if our conduct 
be consonant to the righteous requisition of 
the gospel, we shall be the honoured in- 
struments of saving myriads from eternal 
death, and of their glorious introduction to, 
and of, the mansions of ever- 
lasting glory! Every inhabitant of heaven 





that the perfect knowledge 
either directly or indirectly eevee am will 
fill our minds with the most ravishing tr 


There is some- 
thing in the su 
moral certainty, “cney indiviaeeh the 


peruses these lines, cherishes the fond ex- 
pectation, that he will, at wae be made a 
eel, glory; and 


pare! pty mea Er to become reli- 
gious at some future period of his life. But 
this resolution of future reformation of prin- 
ciple and practice proceeds entirely on the 
gratuitous supposition, that they live 
to see the period when this intended refor- 
mation is to take place. ae 
what process of reasoning or doctrine of 

revelation authorizes us to take it for granted 
that our lives shall be agp werk re 


ean warrant secure against the 
death? Are there not many 
quaintances at this moment. in. the hades 
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that time has arrived. If there be any con- 
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early piety 
jon be 


to the world, as it 
and future existence, — 
period of our life be exceedingly 
uncertain,——it cannot be too early, nor too 
eordially, embraced. We would anxiously 
wish to impress on your minds the danger 
ef procrastination in an affair of incalculable 
pny we rare rer 


you 


liness, than youthful piety—we promise you 
it will administer to your minds the most 
elevated felicity, amid all the vicissitudes of 


unspeakably happy 
through the endless ages of eternity. 
Ekin. J 


ON MALA PROHIBITA. 

(Or, Can Lecat Enactments make Morar 
Right and Wrong?) 

«Mr Eprrtor, 

There are few subjects that have 
relate to morals, and there are few upon 
which men’s opinions have been more at 
variance. An individual who has not 
thought much upon the matter, would be 


fi 





apt indeed to suppose, that nothing could 
be more simple, and more easily to be un- 
derstood, than the theory of morals, and that 
nothing could admit, therefore, of less 
difference of opinion. He need, however, 
but survey the various treatises which have 
been written upon this subject, and the con- 
—— doctrines which have been laid 
jown ing it, to see that his supposi 
tions pre sens It is not my pon 
to comment upon the writings of such men 
as Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, and Hume, 
because I believe, that, in the judgments of 
most individuals, the arguments by which 
they have endeavoured to support their 
respective systems, now istical, 
ml i yl ee ae oo 
mired for subtlety than for depth of rea- 
soning. But though their ions may 
now be said to be well nigh exploded, and 
the opinions of mankind have become more 
settled and uniform with respect to the sub- 
ject itself, there still remain open to discus- 
sion some questions relating to it, which are 
yet involved in much perplexity. 

It has been the opinion, I believe, of most 
ethical writers, that mala prohibita—those 
things which in themselves are naturally 
right, become, by the prohibition of the law, 


morally wrong—in other words, that the 
enactments of a state can make the pursuit 
of a particular line of conduct, which is in 


itself indifferent, binding upon conscience. 
This view of the matter, however, has been 
very much doubted, and, as I think mystery 
still attends it, I beg to trouble you with a 
few observations thereon. 


society, there was a compact entered into 
by them with one another,—that upon the 
renunciation of a certain portion of their 
natural rights, they should enjoy, in return, 
a particular order of privileges which they 
could only enjoy in society; I conceive, 
that it would not be difficult to prove that 
they are as much bound in ford conscientie, 
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mankind with one another, on forming them- 
selves into a society, yet when an indivi- 
eee 
a society which is 
reaped benefits from it which po dae 
otherwise have enjoyed, he has come under 
an obligation to it, which he is bound, upon 
every principle of gratitude as well as jus- 
tice, to discharge. Now, whatever may be 
said upon the {subject of an original com- 
pact, it must be evident to every one, that 
there is an agreement existing among the 
members of every state, and the terms of 
that agreement are, that in return for the 
protection which is afforded by that state, 
there should be an obedience paid to its 
laws on eel ae eed who are thereby 
being the case, it is diffi- 
PT dak, to say why a contract of this 
nature, which is one of the most important 
that can be entered into by mankind, be- 
cause u the faithful observance of it 
depends so much of their happiness, should 
not be equally binding upon conscienee as 
every other. It is true, that the act which 
a legislature may prohibit, — in itself 
indifferent, neither good nor bad ; and sup- 
posing that it were perpetrated, in a solitary 
and lone situation, without its being possible 
for it to bear a relationship. to any kind of 
circumstances, its committal could by no 
means be said to affect the conscience. 
But it must be observed, that that act which, 
when committed by itself, may be utteriy 
indifferent, assumes a very different cha- 
racter when viewed in reference to others ; 


from their tendency to produce either hap- 
piness or misery to the human race. 





any law in- opposition to such an universal 
moral rule as one of this ‘nature—if it 


and to deal lightly with what he has 
established—there can be no question, that 
every member of the state would be bound” 
pat = Bye ome attention to the divine law, 
to observe that of the nation only so 


moral laws, and binding 
conscience, imependenty of the litical 


— pe bye prohibited by the state 
se ell of that ree nat 


ing upon the conscience. 

It should be observed, that all the ‘rules 
which the Dei has framed for the conduct 
of man, are of the most enlarged kind; 
they define; in the most general terms, the 
duties which men owe to one another, and 
are of the same force in every relation 
life. But it-is evident that he has left men 
pel yatta mere tr tine SM 
peomsen thelr happinais wsvooting 8 fr ' 
promote their hap 
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to every particular case which may arise, 
and adapted to every conjunction of affairs, 

It is observable, however, that change- 
able as they must necessarily be, in order to 
answer any valuable , the whole 
seope and end of them, in all their fluctua- 
tions, is to promote the general good. But 
how could they promote the general good, 
if every one might break them with impu- 
nity, provided he could do so without being 
detected? Take away the punishment 
which conscience’ inflicts, how could he 
obtain retribution for his offences, which it 
ought always to be the object of the laws to 
administer, who had violated them so fre- 
quently, that he might continue to do so 
with comparative security? If such were 
the state of the case, it is evident that the 
greatest delinquents must frequently go un- 
punished ; and offences, when compared 
with them, almost guiltless, must suffer the 
penalties due to their guilt. Looking, how- 
ever, as we are, I think, entitled to look, at 
the moral dispensations of the Deity, and 
bound as we are to make our laws, as much 
as we are able, in conformity with those 
which he has established ; I confess I can- 
not but think, that if such be really the 
state of things, we have entirely abandoned 
the rule which he has set up for our 

idance. 

It is certain, that it is not necessary in his 
sight to constitute an action bad, that it 
should be discovered, or even that it should 
be committed; for he looks also at the 
intention, and it appears in an equally 
guilty point of view, though it were not 

, if it were but—intended to be 
so. The motive and intention he regards 
as much as the act itself; nor at his tribunal 
will it be a sufficient plea to allege, that 
such and such a scheme was only pas 
but never carried into effect. As, however, 
human bei can never look into the 
motives which influence one another, and 
are unable to judge of what is intended, 
save by that intention being carried into 
effect,—and even when carried into effect, 
unless it happen to be brought to light, 
# surely seems natural to suppose, that 
there is some kind of punishment provided 
by the very constitution of our nature, 
which shall afford a check, although in 
some instances it may be a slight one, to 
the it ef that course of conduct which 

be detrimental te the state. It is 
difficult indeed to say, upon what principle 
it can be, that the violation of the law 
should, in some cases, for want of detection, 
go unpunished ; while in others, because 
the breakers of it happen to be less’ fortu- 


nate, its violation is attended with the fitting | 





retribution. True it is, that so it must 
necessarily be, if mala prohibita be not, 
obligatory upon the conscience, and a per- 
son may set them at nought, without feeling 
any of the “ compunctious visitings ‘of 
nature ;” but it by no means solves the per- 
plexity which we must therefore be the par- 
takers of in finding, that in consequence of 
such a doctrine, it is impossible to deal out, 
in every case, to the offenders against human 
laws, that meed of punishment which they 
merit. 

Supposing, however, the fact to be as I 
enolral that conscience has to do in 
the observance of the enactments of a na- 
tion, the consequence—at all events an in- 
convenient one—above stated does not fol- 
low ; for then, though an individual may 
offend a thousand times, and each time 

to escape the eye of mortal justice— 
though he may burst asunder the political 
ties which bind mankind to one another in 
a state of society, and may contrive to do 
so without rendering himself liable to the 
infliction of human vi ce—though re- 
gardless of the compact which he had 
entered into with the state in which he lives, 
he may find the means of offending against 
its provisions, without subjecting himself to 
the penalties which it therefore inflicts ; 
yet, under every such circumstance, there 
is a Judge who observes him, whose anger 
he cannot appease, whose wrath he cannot 
allay—a conscience whose voice he cannot 
stifle, whose condemnation he cannot avert. 
There is no escaping from the observance 
of this semitersciieen are no means afforded 
us of veiling ourselves from his sight. He 
attends our every operation; he marks 
every step which we take, and notices our 
slightest movements; nor will he fail to 
administer his thunders, if we happen to be 
guilty of a dereliction of duty. 

There are some persons, I know, who. 
sup that the laws are only violated 
when the offences against them are dis- 
covered, and that when the offender has 
paid the penalty which they inflict for any 
particular violation, that then his conscience 
is discharged, and he stands on the same 
footing with the man who has been, through- 
out the whole of his life, assiduous and 
careful in paying that respect to them which 
they may seem to him to merit. The fal- 
lacy, however, of such an argument must 
appear upon :the slightest reflection. -It 
appears to me to arise from the circum- 
stance, that the municipal law is thought to 
award, in every case, exact measure of 

ishment which is due to every act that 
is perpetrated contrary to its dictates. But 
it must be evident, upon the most casual 
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consideration of the matter, that such cannot 
possibly be the case ; and that, in fact, such 
1s never the object which it professes to 
have in view. 

The first consideration unquestionably, 
which arises in the mind of a legislature is, 

ing what laws would be most fitting 
to be observed,—what would most tend to 
rocure general good—what best promote 
the well-being of society. Having satisfied 
itself upon this point, it next frames that 
particular code which is best calculated to 
subserve the which it has in view, 
and, applying it to the constitution of the 
whole society, it makes its observance bind- 
ing upon every member. The question, as 
to the measure of punishment which shall 
attend upon its violation, is, 1 app . 
an after consideration ; nor is point, 
I think, ever determined until the various 
motives which are likely to influence man- 
kind to the eee non-observance 
of any particular that law, are ma- 
turately and deliberated weighed. 

It must be chiarved, that the legislature 
first says to every one of its members, such 
and such conduct being prejudicial to the 
state in which you live, whose good 
you are bound by every tie to promote, you 
shall not pursue; and appeals, as it were, to 
the conscience of every man for an atten- 
tion to its injunctions—but knowing at the 
same time that humanity is short-sighted — 
that it is prone to sink the greater in the 
possession of the lesser good, when the 
former one seems distant, knowing how 
frequently it breaks those moral laws which 
the Deity has established, and which are 
confessedly universally obligatory,—that 
the restraints of conscience are but weak, 
when compared with all those tumultuous 
passions and inclinations which are inherent 
in his very nature—it , as an ad- 
ditional motive for an cen observance of its 
dictates, the fear of punishment, and seeks, 
by the means of intimidation, which is one 
of the most actuating principles in the 
human breast, to enforce that obedience 
which it might otherwise fail to obtain. 

But it is clear, that in this instance there 
is nothing like barter—no exchange of so 
much obedience for a certain proportion of 
punishment—no allowance of an aberration 
from the path of duty, upon the payment of 
a stipulated price. To suppose such a 
thing, is a the existence of that 
which is radically bad; and which it ought 
to be the aim of every wise government to 
prevent—that is, the existence of an induce- 
ment fo the exercise of artifice and perfi- 
diousness, “inasmuch as every man would 
then feel it to be his interest to soften down as 





much as possible the obligation of the law, 
suit wouhY fal uo Coal i in breaking 
its injunctions, provided he could do so 
without being detected, and consequently 
with impunity. Palpable as is the fallacy 
of the argument, that upon the payment of 
the penalty which the law inflicts upon the 
transgressor of its commands, the obliga- 
tions which it has upon his conscience 

ceases, it seems strange that a man 


have yielded to it. The process 
the learned judge arrives at his conshenion, 
proceeds almost exclusively upon the sup- 
position, that the alternative is offered to 
every man, either of abstaining from a 
particular act, or submitting to a certain 
penalty ; whereas, I think, I have sufficiently 
shewn, that the question of punishment is 
an after-consideration with every legislature ; 
and that that is used as an additional 
means for deterring individuals from the 
ee ek anaes ae 
tion upon whi may commit them. 
Indeed, if agrtoy 4 to set this 
point in a more conspicuous light, I would 
ask what recom it can be to a country, 
that an individual who has disobeyed its 
laws, and trampled under foot its authority, 
should be exiled or incarcerated? The 
individual offending may thereby receive 
fitting retribution ; but. where is the benefit 


can it be to a nation, that a 
abused its government, 


law involves in it also any degree of public 
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ischief, or private injury, there it falls 
> xa ae distinction, i and is also an 
offence against conscience.” _ ‘ 

Now it is plain, that the disobedience of 
any law in existence involves in it either 
ic mischief or private injury, so 
judge is quite unauthorized in ref 


and, doing so, arrives at the con- 
clusion which he wishes to draw. Weak 
and untenable, however, as I conceive his 


a 

so correct, they ought to be fully 
before pposi 

which he has supported, is laid down; 

will be found sufficient 


I acknowledge that one of the most 
he ag ae Be which I had to solve, 
befor Apes ligase Ay arate they Bon 


never ; for 
moral laws which the Deity has framed for 





upon 
to observe, I apprehend, that that is the 


injury is or is not immediately 
received—is liable to have that obedience 


The two most memorable revolutions in 
our own , that in the time of Charles 
the First, and in the reign of his son, 
James the Second, it will be recollected, 
were both of them brought about, under 
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the authority of this gives. Whatever 
may now be said to the contrary, it is per- 
fectly known from the records of history, 
that Charles the First neglected the observ- 
ance of those laws which he had ex y 
by his own act promised to obey, and broke 
promises which, in the most solemn man- 
ner, he had declared that he would fulfil. 
He not only claimed rights which never be- 
longed to pee Sees Sees 
those which, if they did ever belong 
to him, he had sold for money. vay bape 
duct of his son James, too, was equally 
blameworthy in this for he was not 
declared to have forfeited his title to the 
crown, until after the perpetration of a series 
of acts, upon every principle unjustifiable— 
until he had gone a great way towards sub- 
verting the fundamental laws of the consti- 
tution, and had assumed a power which ne- 
ver belonged to him. Now, it will be borne 
in mind, that in the two causes which I have 
ventured to ) explain, as the principles upon 
which all j le revolutions have been 
t about, and which are the only ones 
that affect the point in dispute, the rebel- 
jing party have never acted in contradiction 
to the prohibition of the law, but have, on 
the contrary, uniformly paid obedience to 
those rules which ought to, and must in 
ev ble state of things, be obeyed — 
those fudonantat and encovary ones, I 
mean, which one generation cannot relin- 
quish to the prejudice of the suceeeding 





one—or those which every party in the |. 


state, for their mutual benefit, have bound 
them to keep sacred. 

Having said so much on this subject 
already, I think it unnecessary to dwell on 
the inconvenience and evil which, in my 
opinion, would result from the maintenance 
of an opposite doctrine from that which I 
have presumed to lay down upon this oc- 
casion. As, however, I think the argument 
ab inconvenienti has deservedly Eipohees rom 
insuch a matter as this, I cannot 
‘ing, in conclusion—that if human 7 as not 
in any way binding upon conscience—the 
more a man has himself in the art 
of violating the laws of his country, the more 
likely he isto continue to do so with impu- 
nity—that the {oftener he has renounced the 
claims of , and broken the ties which 
bind him to his fellow man, the greater in- 
ducement he has to continue so ‘elfichness | © 
that in every case it generates a es 
and wen 80 of spirit, by inducing an 


individual to stake his own private and ~ 


ticular interest against the consequences 
being detected in doing injury and prejudice 
to the society in which he lives. 
In making the foregoing observations, I 
98,—VOL. IX, 
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have no intention of entering at a future pe- 
riod into any kind of discussion in support 
of them. ough, however, I de not know, 
that, in the way of reply, I shall 7 any 
farther notice of the subjeet—which J am 
nevertheless well aware is by no means ex- 
hausted—I should fee] greatly pleased in 
attending to any thing which any one of 
your cq ents, who takes a different 
= it from yee wo have taken, 
may have to say in support of bis opinion.— 
I am, sir, poe: yery respectfully, 

London, FuiLoMAtTHeEs, 
December ist, 1826. 
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STRICTURES ON SOME STATEMENTS RELA~ 
TIVE TO THE CATHOLIC CLAIMS, IN THE 
REVIEW DEPARTMENT OF THE IMFRETAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Mr. Epirter, 
S1n,—In your rangers for October, rage 
appears a review of a ‘ 
Stuart Boyd, entitled, ie, The Cato Faith, 
a Sermon by St, Basil, translated from the 
Greek ; to which is added, a Refatation of 
Popery.” As in that part of your eritique 
which relates to the Catholic question, you 
seem to me to labour under a mantener 


a passage fro 


Refutation opery, A nay 

ia character of the Roman Catholics 
to be deducjble from their version wtnw 
New Testament, now circulated a 

them, you observe as follows: “ Jn 
sentimenis thus we most heartily 
concur. A that arrogates to itself 
infallibility, can have nothing to relax, can 
make no pe can never retrace apy 
bility is the necessary 


identified with its existence; : 
these are discarded, the cause of nee trium- 


she not repeal her bloody edicts by 
same authority that gave them birth? Such 


fe 
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this request, are therefore directed to infer 
that it will do no mischief when fully 
liberated.” 

Now, sir, I can readily -believe these 
remarks to be the dictates of your honest 
and sincere conviction, and that with many 
minds they bors for unanswerable reason- 
ings; but their error lies in confounding 


-the theory or system of Popery (which I 


confess is sufficiently odious) with Catholics 
in general, and more ially with the 
respectable British Catholics of the present 


day. 

The theory of Catholicism may not have 
changed since the time of Queen Mary, or 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; but every 
candid observer, who ripe its state and 
temper in man of the continent, as 
Ronen, am deaggatle the Netherlands, 
must allow, that the papal governments of 
these countries have become essentially 
tolerant; and that wherever Protestants and 
‘Papists are permitted to dwell quietly 
together, wherever the light is not totally 
excluded, Popery assumes a modified cha- 
racter, and partakes much of the enlightened 
spirit of the rival m. And if these 
examples fail to satisfy our doubt, we have 
only to look across the Atlantic, to the new 
states of Mexico and South America, to 
“learn, that Catholics, so far from an uni- 
versal and necessary leve of despotism, are 
capable of appreciating the blessings of 


“liberty; and framing and perfecting the 


freest form of civil government upon earth. 
While at the same time these republicans 
teach us, that Catholic freemen can give 
the most direct and unequivocal refutation 
of the —_ temporal authority, and pay 
an undivided allegiance to ‘ the powers that 
be.” If this be the case with the Catholics 
of many foreign states, we may fairly pre- 
sume, that as knowledge and. civilization 
shed a brighter lustre over Britain than any 
other part of the globe; her. intelligent 
Catholics exceed others in liberality of 
sentiment. : 

Besides, the British Catholics, in a reeent 
vaddress to their Protestant countrymen, 
“have again most unequivocally disclaimed 
the divided allegiance, and the ing 

and intolerant feelings which have been laid 
‘to their . And shall we dispute their 

“word, till the court of Rome shall apes 
its absurd and revolting edicts ? we 
shew a greater readiness to believe the pro- 
fessions of a foreign power, than the most 
solemn asseverations of our fellow subjects, 
and thus identify them with all the enormi- 
ties of the popish system ? 

Such a result, as you seem to be aware, 

eould give seareely any additional security ; 





while, if the Catholics of Britain are really 
actuated by the base principles imputed to 
them, might they not easily unbar the doors 
of the constitution, by to-day assuming the 
mask of Protestantism, and to-morrow turn 
round and mock our credulity, by declaring, 

“keep no faith with heretics?” For, 
after all, we have no concern with Popery 
as a system, or the intolerance of some 
Catholic states. The inquiry on this part 
of the subject should be, how far the Catho- 
lic nobility and gentry of the united king- 
dom deserve to enjoy the constitutional 
distinctions which are open to Protestants 
of the same rank in society ? 

As to the assertion of the ‘premier in 
the upper house, that Catholic allegiance is 
divided between the king and the pope, &c. 
it were sufficient to observe, that it is not 
only directly in the teeth of their positive 
declaration to the contrary, but, since the 
lesson which the South Americans have 
given the pope and the world on this sub- 
ject, hardly deserves a serious refutation. 
Another eminent statesman, however, has 
replied, that the error of the noble earl lay in 
applying mathematical rules to moral deno- 
minations ; for if a Catholic cannct give an 
undivided allegiance to his king, it follows, 
that he cannot give an undivided alle- 
giance to even a Catholic sovereign. And 
if we have but half the affections of a Catho- 
lic, it is not because he is incapable of 
loyalty, but because, agreeing with Homer, 
a much better judge of human nature than 
Euclid, a man is but half a man who does 
not enjoy all his rights. 

Proceeding on the erroneous principle of 
confounding the system or theory of Roman- 
ism with the Catholics of Great Britain, 
you continue, “ Whatever may be urged 
in favour of this system by any classes of 
the community, it cannot be denied that it 
is still the same as when the fires of Smith- 
field were lighted by its fury to consume its 
victims. This fact is openly avowed by 
its enlightened advocates and its best defen- 
ders; and should Popery once more gain 
the ascendancy in this country, Protestants 
may expect to be convinced, 

“ By "ae reasons, form’d of stee) and 

cord. 

“ Every machination that intrigue, wealth, 
influence, and - sorceries of hens 
apostates, can uce, is now on the alert, 
to render the en prosperous ; and should 
it unfortunately prove triumphant, Protes- 
tantism, may put on sackcloth, and tremble 
for the consequences.” 

Really, sir, I believe these alarms to be 
altogether unnecessary ; and that as far as 
any danger is to be inferred from the past 
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to the future, they may be viewed as the 
chimeras of a vivid imagination. I en- 
treat you to recollect the amazing 

which the practice of our constitution has 
undergone since the days of Mary and the 
fires of Smithfield. Ours was then, to all 
intents and purposes, an absolute and des- 
potic government. It is true we had the 
forms of a parliament, but every tyro in 
history is perfectly aware that the sovereign 
carried every thing by intimidation. Par- 
liament was then little more than the 

sive instrument of giving a legislative ) aa 
to the edicts of the prince ; , from 
the period of the Revolution to the present 
time, the sovereign has done little more in 
legislation than to give effect to the deci- 
sions of Parliament. From absolute and 
despotic, the monarchy of England has now 
become limited and dependent. Influence 
has been substituted for intimidation, and 
even this must be exercised with a due 
deference to public opinion. 

Be it remembered also, that at the ac- 
cession of Mary the Reformation was only in 
its infancy, the people were essentially 
Catholic ; Protestants formed only a feeble 
minority of the nation; and hence Mary, 
who viewed them not merely as heretics, 
but her political enemies, and calculated to 
disturb the peace and stability of her throne, 
found in her parliament, and the people at 
large, willing instruments to give effect to 
her bloody mandates, Every effort was 
thought necessary to crush the influence of 
the rising faction. The force of public 
opinion was unknown ; the reformed faith 
had obtained little or no influence over the 
minds of the people; and hence it de- 
pended altogether on the sovereign, whether 
the Protestant or Popish system should 
preponderate. But will any man, who 
takes a comprehensive view of the subject, 
and of our history, and contrasts that dark 
and benighted, with the present era of light 
and knowledge, contend, that even with a 
Mary on the throne, such scenes could be 
repeated amidst the existing spirit and in- 
telligence of the nation; or that the intro- 
duction of a few Catholic peers into the 
upper, and a comparatively few Catholic 
gentlemen into the lower house of parlia- 
ment, would probably, nay, could by any 
moral possibility endanger the Protestant 
ascendancy, either in a political or religious 
view? ‘And suppose one or two Catholics 
should be appointed by a Protestant 
sovereign to seats in the cabinet, what risk 
should we incur, when the monarch is under 
the necessity of appointing such ministers 
as are best able to manage his affairs with 
the two Houses of parliament? In truth, 





must instantly totter to his fall, and speedily 
be hurled from the seat of power. We 
find, then, that the merits of the Catholic 
claims do not rest as, you seem to suppose, 
upon the altered, the ameliorated genius 0 
‘opery, or the more benign and tolerant 
disposition of its partisans, (though this 
varies, as we have seen, in different coun- 
tries, in proportion to the light and intelli- 
gence with which it is surrounded.) They 
who merely rest their argument on such a 
basis, are really unfit aaron Sa 
they espouse; and I am to 
that if a repeal of Catholic. disabilities 
could be ‘vindicated on no better ground 
than that, I should feel much hesitation in 
giving my assent to the measure. The real 
question is, whether the present restrictive 
laws, so far from giving any security to the 


Protestant cause, do not, by 
religious and political jealousy Fr the minds 


of our Catholic subjects, especially in Ire- 
land, tend to check the progress of the 
Reformation in that part of the united king- 
dom, alienate their affections from the 
government and of England, and 
keep them ever ripe for rebellion and out- 
rage. In this view, the question assumes 


of each other—without feelings of the deep- 
est commiseration. We are all aware, that 
one of the main curses under which the 
people labour is Popery, which blights the 
moral and mental energies, and env 

the mind with a worse than Cimmerian dark- 
ness. This wretched system acts as a spell 
upon the progress of the human mind, and 
by cramping the intellect, incapacitates its 
a for improving their temporal con- 

ition. 

Popery in Ireland must, of necessity, 
have a more withering imfluence than in 
this country, because it is there the religion 
of the nation, while Protestantism is proféssed 
by little more than a seventh part of the com- 
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munity ; it has, therefore, fewer correctives ; 
the two classes have no community of feel- 
ing or interest, no salutary intercourse, but 
are set im direct hostility to each other. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the Protestants are. the 
richer classes, as the established clergy, and 
the landiords, while the Catholics are the 
poor tenantry, and the Romish priesthood. 
A state of things more calculated to-dissever 
the bonds of social order can hardly. be 
imagined ; the interest of the governors and 
the governed seem completely at variance. 
Protestants and Protestantism, appear to 
the people in the most oppressive and. dis- 
gusting light; and if we will identify the 
Catholics universally with the theory of Po- 
pery, the Irish Papists are not backward to 
retaliate our injustice, by identifying Pro- 
testamtism, and the Protestants in general, 
with the treatment which the former re- 
ceivé at their hands. Is it therefore any 
wonder that the reformed religion has made 
little or no progress in Ireland; that Popery 
runs like wildfire among the people, and 
renders that unhappy land nearly as great 
a moral desert in the present day, as she 
was three or four centuries ago. 

What means then can be devised to re+ 
strain the growth, and rescue the minds of 
the people from the deadly grasp of Popery 
in Ireland? Why, it must be obvious to every 
reflecting man, that as a preliminary step, 
which is essential. to the success of every 
otlier measure, we must remove the preju- 
dices by conciliating the affections of the 
people, and when we have thus prepared the 
soil for the successful dispersion of the seed 
of evangelical truth, we may expect that it 
will germinate, and reward us in the pro- 
duction of an abundant harvest, yielding 
thirty, sixty, or a hundred feld. Give then 
the people of Ireland their civil rights; let 
them participate with ourselves the blessings 
of the British constitution, and they will soon 
assert their freedom from priestly dominion ; 
they will say, we give our allegiance to the 
king, our consciences to God, and none 
shall henceforth usurp the divine prerogative 
in our minds. 

On this subject we should do well to call 
to mind the fable of the weather-beaten tra- 
veller, who, although he could not be pre+ 
vailed upon to with his cloak by the 
fury of the northern blast and driving show- 
er, yet was soon overcome by the warm 
deams of the sun. In like manner, the 
Catholics of Ireland are only confirmed 
in their rooted prejudices by the partial and 
exclusive policy we at present observe to- 


wards them, but would be led to give us a 
candid hearing iif they were treated wi 
liberality aud kindness. ? 
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In another part of the same number, you 
ive a narrative of the burning of a Jew in 
pain, on account of heresy as to his reli- 

gious opinions, and remark, “‘ What magical 
effect the atmosphere of England may have 
on its spirit, we presume not to determine, 
but the following melancholly fact will shew 
that in Spain it has appeared in colours 
which would not disgrace the worst days of 
the inquisition. Here we have an instance 
that the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel, placed under our own eyes, and com- 
mitted amidst that vast diffusion of know- 
ledge with which modern Catholics are said 
to be enlightened.— England, beware!” 

Upon this I would remark, first, that amidst 
the wretchedness and anarchy which now pre- 
vail in Spain, under the government of the 
miserable and infatuated Ferdinand, we need 
not be surprised at any enormities which might 
there be committed ; and perhaps it is quite 
as probable, that the hapless Jew ‘in ques- 
tion suffered because he was suspected of 
some political disaffection to the ruling 
powers, as on account of religious opinions : 
surely he was not the only Israelite or he- 
retic in the kingdom. But be this as’ it may, 
when we reflect that in Spain, above all 
other countries, the light of reformation has 
ever been most studiously excluded, that in 
the present day she is enveloped with all the 
superstition and ignorance of the dark ages, 
and that a few weeks ago a man was taken 
up in Saragossa merely for smiling, and is 
unquestionably two or three centuries be- 
hind France or England in the career of 
improvement ; that since the overthrow of 
their late constitution, it has repeatedly been 
proposed to establish the inquisition; the 
temper of Catholics in general, but espe- 
cially the Catholic nobility and gentry of 
England at the present day, can no more be 
inferred from such a specimen, than it can 
be from the sanguinary deeds of Mary’s 
reign. Spain, amidst the vast diffusion of 
knowledge over most of the other countries 
of Earope, has obstinately refused to partake 
the living stream, and hence her cruelties 
cannot be said to have been committed, as 
your remarks assert, amidst the vast diffusion 
of light among modern Catholics, but amidst 
the d m of profound moral and 
intellectual darkness. 

In concluding this address, I would en- 
treat you, whenever you touch upon the 
question again, not to argue against those 
who defend the Catholic claims by indis- 
¢riminately asserting the altered character of 
Popery ; (such persons are but miserable 
advocates, and had better leave the cause 
alone ;) but try to meet the argument of those 
who contend that Popery has not snfficient 
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moral or intellectual energy ever to become 
the ascendant in this free and enlightened 
country, and that the civil disabilities affecting 
the Catholics of the united kingdom, instead 
of affording any palladium to the Protestant 
cause, tend to prolong the barbarism and 
ignorance of our Irish subjects ; to prevent 
their embracing the Protestant faith, and 
to hinder the moral regeneration of that land 
of genius and misfortune. 


January 9th, 1827. A Protestant. 
_ > 
ON THE SUBTERRANEAN SOUNDS HEARD AT 
NAKOUS, ON THE RED SEA. 


“Baron Humboldt informs us, on the 
authority of most credible witnesses, that 
subterranean sounds like those of an organ 
are heard towards sunrise, by those who 
sleep upon the granite rocks on the banks of 
the Orinoco. Messrs Jomard, Jollois, and 
Devilliers, three of the naturalists whe ac- 
companied Bonaparte to Egypt, heard at 
sunrise a noise like that of a string breaking 
in a granite monument placed in the centre 
of the spot on which the palace of Carnac 
stands 


“ Sounds of a nature analogous to these 
have been heard by Mr. Gray of University 
College, Oxford, at a place called Nakous, 
(which signifies a bell,) at three leagues from 
Tor, on the Red Sea. This place, which 
is covered with sand, and surrounded with 
low rocks in the form of an amphitheatre, 
pas a-steep declivity towards the sea, 

which it is half a mile distant. It has 
a height of about 300 feet upon 80 feet of 
width. It has received the name of a bell 
because it emits sounds, not as the statue 
of Memnon formerly did, at sunrise, but’at 
every hour of the day and night, and at all 
seasons. The first time that Mr. Gray 
visited this place, he heard at the end of a 
quarter of an hour a low continuous mur- 
muring sound beneath his feet, which gra- 
dually changed into pulsations as it became 
louder, so as to resemble the striking of a 
clock. In five minutes it became so strong 
as to resemble the striking of a clock, and 
even to detachthe sand. These sounds are 
so distinctly heard, that the people of Tor 
declare the camels are sometimes frightened 
and rendered furious by them. 

Anxious to discover the cause of this 

enomenen, which no preceding traveller 

nad mentioned, Mr. Gray retumed to the 
spot next day, and remained an hour to 
hear the sound, which was on that eccasion 
heard much louder than before. As the 
sky was serene and the air calm, he was 
satisfied that the sound could ‘not be at- 





tributed to the introduction of the external 
air, as Mr. Humboldt and in ad- 
dition to this, he could not observe any . 
SN ee air could 

The Arabs of the desert ascribe 
ce quatdb to-a:eumeenbeahentiiaiene> 
served miraculously under ground, sabia 
are of opinion that the sound is that of their 
bell. Others think that it arises from vol- 
canic causes, and found this opinion 
on the re corey bem me 
ate on the same coast. Mr. Seetzen has 
given a similar account of Nakous, in Zach’s 
Jauuned for October 1812.”’—( Journal 
of Science.) 

ee 


ON THE TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. 


(About 150 years since, this gan excited 
wonderful expectations, but ex ogee 
failing to produce the desired e and 
leading to some fatal resolts, it mn into 
disrepute. The following is from a letter 
dated Leicester-square, London, May 23, 
1826, and published in No. 143 of the 
Lancet.) 

“On Wednesday, the 17th inst. about 

eleven a.m. I was called in haste to Mrs. 

Bates, of No. 9, Great St. Andrew’s-street, 

whom I found in a state of great exhaus- 

tion from uterine hemorrhage. I learnt 
that she had aborted (at the end of the 
third month) at one o'clock inthe morning, 
and that the flooding had been ever since 
copious and incessant. Finding, — 
examination, that the foetus, placenta, and 

membranes, had been ow Ay I directed 
the ication of cold water, and after an 
hour I had the satisfaction to find that the 


tion increase, even as 
administered laudanum and brandy with 
that unsparing liberality, of which but too 


The hours rolled on, but my poor pati i's 
system replied not to the antes < 
these powerful stimulants; life: was fast 


just perce ible enough to: be 
tering irregular, beating (as eee 
could ascertain) more than 140 
minute. She was extremely nonwmg 
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every now and then a cessation of the 
pulse, a lived hue of the face, and motiov- 
position of the body, marked a tem 

rary state of syncope, which I more 
once mistook for death. Notwithstanding 
the flooding had ceased, eleven hours were 
spent in attempts to induce reaction, but in 
vain; not a solitary indication of it was 
manifested during this time, but the patient 
continued gradually to sink, until but faint 
signs of life remained. 

“ The operation of transfusion now a 

to me the only means of saving 

patient’s life, and EI therefore immediately 
called in the assistance of Mr. Scott, of 
whose ingenious apparatus for transfusion 
of blood I had ioaionel. This gentleman 
fully concurred in my opinion of the ex- 
treme danger of the case, and of the utter 
inefficacy of all medicinal agents ; but he 
rather yielded to, than approved of, my 
a ey to try the operation of transfusion, 
as he regarded the life of the patient too 
near its extinction to be capable of resusci- 
tation. I lost no- time, however, in pro- 
curing .from Mr. Read the necessary in- 
struments, and four ounces of blood were 
injected into the median vein of the right 
arm. In a few minutes the pulse became 
stronger and more apparent, and the coun- 
tenance lost much of its death-like appear- 
ance; the surface became warmer, the 
eyes intelligent and inquiring, and in a 
quarter of an hour from the operation, she 
raised herself upon her elbows, and asked 
for drink; the circulation gradually re- 
covered, and steadily rose in firmness, 
whilst it diminished in velocity, and after 
less than an hour, we left her with a pulse 
not weaker, probably, than in ,health, and 
equal in its beat, striking 120 strokes in a 
minute. In fine, from this moment she 
rallied, and her convalescence has been 
uninterrupted. 

“ Such, sir, is a brief sketch of the most 
gratifying case that has ever rewarded my 
professional solicitude ; and if there lives a 
sceptic to the power of transfusion, he can- 
not. receive a more just reward, than in 
being for ever.shut out by his prejudices 
from. the _ enjo t of that. satisfaction 
which results*; so closely contributing 
in restoring a wife to her husband; and a 
mother to her children. 

“ Tn conclusion, I cannot speak too highly 
of the ingenuity displayed by Mr. Read in 
the ai I employed; for however 
formidable and difficult the operation may 
have hitherto seemed, it may be performed 
by this instrument with the greatest ease.— 
1 am, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“ Jos. Ravpu.” 





PPOEPEPELEBRIECBLELOLLED 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 


Ir is observed, in the New London Me- 
chanic’s Register, to which we are indebted 
for this article, that, The tendency of free- 
dom to develop, and of despotism to 
repress, the energies and resources of man- 
kind, may be well illustrated by the example 
of France and the United States. 

Forty years ago the genius of Mr. Watt 
perfected the steam-engine. This import- 
ant improvement might have travelled to 
France in a very little time; but it so hap- 
pened, that while her-men of science have 
explained its theory, and eulogized its use- 
fulness, her manufacturers have been in no 
haste to avail themselves of its power ;. her 
artisans have remained ignorant of its con- 
struction, and France had not the means of 
supplying itself with one of the most com- 
mon instruments of industry, till the secret 
was carried over by a colony of English 
workmen. America, we suspect, has not 
furnished a single memoir on the theory of 
the steam-engine, but she has done better. 


_ The art was not long practised in England, 


before it was transported to Philadelphia ; 
and many years before the steam-engine 
was known in Paris, it was made in the 
highest perfection at Pittsburgh, a town 
which did not exist when Mr Watt made 
his discoveries. 

Nearly the same remarks will apply to 
steam navigation. England supplied the 
first hint of this great invention; America 
caught it up, improved upon it, and re- 
turned it to usin a new and perfect state of 
boundless utility and power. While Eng- 


| land and America have thus been.recipro- 


cating improvements, the men of science 
who surrounded the French government, 
have made steam navigation the subject of 
prize essays and ingenious speculations ; 
but France was without a single steam- 
boat, at a time when nearly three hundred 
were plying on the coasts and rivers of 
America ! 

So far back as the reign of Louis XIV. 
experiments were made, and the resources 
of science applied to improve the form of 
ships; nay, schools, we believe, were 
established to teach the art of ship-build- 
ing; and excellent works on the subject are 
still in the French language. Yet see how 
the natural development of talent in a free 
society supplied the place of Scientific re- 


finements: the American vessels, built by 
men who are strangers to theory and calcu- 
lus, are the most complete in the construc- 
tion and equipments of any that cross the 
ocean, and outsail those of every other 
nation, our own scarcely excepted. 
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Astonishing i is the progress the Americans 
made at once, without experience, in 
sciences which France and England have 
each paid a thousand millions to leam— 
the science of naval war; many arts go to 
‘fit out a complete ship of war; and who 
did not , that America would be- 
tray the awkwardness of a trader and a 
novice in these different arts, and pay 
dearly in discomfiture and blood for the 
skill she was supposed to want? What was, 
then, the surprise of Europe, to find that 
these fishermen and shopkeepers, in the 
very first essay, grappled with the lords of 
the ocean on their own element, and took 
their place at once in the first rank of 
nations in the science of naval war! 


a 
SEA SERPENT OF THE AMERICAN SEAS. 


Many years have elapsed since reports be- 
gan to circulate respecting the existence of 
this monster of the deep. At first the ac- 
counts were deemed fictitious, and treated 
with contempt, but as evidence in favour of 
the fact accumulated, public attention was 
arrested, and the opinions of men became 
divided, though most persons thought that 
the length and dimensions of this living phe- 
nomenon had been greatly exaggerated. 

In this state of equipoise between credu- 
lity and belief, things remained until the year 
1817, when it was currently reported that in 
the neighbourhood of Boston and Gloucester 
in America, an animal, in general construc- 
tion nearly resembling a serpent, had been 
frequently seen. These rumours created a 
good deal of excitement, insomuch that, at 
a meeting of the Linnean Society of New 
England, it was determined mose fully to 
investi thé matter, and the Honourable 
Lonson Nash of Gloucester was appointed 
by a committee to gather together all the 
information which might be obtained. 

“Tt is unnecessary here to dwell, at any 
length, upon the evidence which his unre- 
mitting and meritorious exertions procured. 
From different quarters, individuals of the 
highest respectability communicated all the 
information which it was in their power to 
proffer, and all declared themselves prepared 
to take an oath upon the accuracy of their 
narrations. No testimony was received ex- 
cept from those who professed to have been 
personal witnesses of the monster ; no weight 
was given to their accounts deduced from 
the reports which were every where circu- 
lated :—the unadorned and unexaggerated 
style in which their statements were worded, 
is of itself vo sufficient to win over all 
to unqualified trust. The witnesses for the 





most part unite in ascribing a vertical mo- 
tion to the creature. Fifty or sixty yards 
was no uncommon distance between it and 
the and it was never seen re 
in weather the most calm and bright. 
these facts, along with the various - 
have been long ng laid before the ic in the 
“ Report of the Committee the Linnean 
Society of New England,” and it is our part 
now merely to adduce some corroborative 
circumstances which have lately occurred, 
and which we think puts the matter for ever 
beyond the possibility of a doubt ;—facts 
which have already completely satisfied some 
highly ae * gown: who before were 


ar: oe 
hich “has been the principal in- 
ducement for us to present this im 
paper to the — isa letter which we 
have had the pleasure of seeing, addressed to 
Robert Sache Esq. of Bury Hill, Surrey, 
from Mr. Warburton, a gentleman belonging 
to the house of Barclay, yg be ch 
London. That gentleman p 

Ried to America, on board the ilas 
- New York packet, be Hol- 

rege, had an ity of beholding 
this sea ssoasteny te Pride the 16th of 
June, off St. mee oe ge But his own 


plain statement must be presumed far more 
satisfactory to every todd mind, than any 
account extracted from his letter. 


* Pentonville, 20th September, 1826. 
Dear Sir. 

“ Havinc been informed by your grand- 
son, Mr. Robert Reynolds, that you were 
desirous of possessing a sketch of the sea- 
serpent as seen by me in crossing the 
Atlantic, and to have some account of the 
same; in compliance with your wishes, 
I have annexed a rough pencil drawing 
of the monster, as it appeared. during the 
time when its head was elevated above the 
water, and I shall state the at- 
tending this novel exhibition. 





en aS eee 

on the starboard side vessel, Sema 
over the bulwark, “and remarking how per- 
Socly eancda wes the eatece ofthe som It 
was about half-past six o’clock Pp. m., anda 
cloudless sky. On a sudden we heard a 
rushing in the water ahead of the ship. At 
firspwe imagined it to be a whale spouting ; 
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and turning to the quarter whence the sound 
proceeded, we observed the serpent in the 
position as it appears in the sketch, slowly 
a ing at not more than the rate of 
two miles an hour, in a straight direction. 


up, among,whom was Miss 
of a merchant in New York. The 
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(as much as was above the 
had not passed the main-mast. The 
saw him as described’in the draw- 


4 


that occasioned by the passin 
through the water. We h but one har- 

on board, and the ship’s long-boat 
was, for the time being, converted into a 
cow-house. We had two guns on board, 
but no ball. 

“ Two days after we saw him, he wasseen 
by another vessel off Cape Cod, about two 
hundred miles from where he made his ap- 
e—— tous. This intelligence reached 

ew York about four days after we arrived 
there, and the description given ex: cor- 
responded with the foregoing. I dined one 
day at the 


previously even the 
report of such a monster, and that I was an 
Englishman, he gave full credit to it. The 





sketch I gave him also with 
the description that was circulated at that 
time. The humps on the back resembled 
in size and shape those of the dromedary. 
I remain, dear Sir, yours ly. 

“ Wittram Warsurton.” 
(Dr. Brewster’s Journal of Science, No. xi. 

page 128.) 

—_~@———— 
PRESERVATION OF WATER FROM THE 
EFFECTS OF FROST. 

A patent has been obtained by Mr. 
Magrath, for an improved apparatus for 
conducting and containing waters and other 
fluids, and preserving the same from the 
effects of frost. It consists of a double 
pipe or tube of metal, the one enclosed 
within the other. The inner pipe, or tube, 
is to contain the water or other fluid, and 
to conduct it. Between the two pipes, or 
tubes, charcoal, cork, wool, or any other 
material that is a bad or imperfect con- 
ductor of calorie, is introduced. Under 
Some circumstances, three or more pipes or 
tubes, one within the other, should be used, 
and between each of these pipes, charcoal, 
cork, or any other imperfect conductor of 
caloric. ough pipes or tubes, one within 
the other, are the mode for constructing the 
apparatus, yet it is to be understood only as 
a convenient method for making the same, 
and one to be generally adopted ; for the 
same may be applied in an apparatus of 
another form ; for instance, when the vessel 
containing or conducting water, or other 
fluid, should be spherical, square, or any 
other form, the vessel should be made with 
a jacket, or outer case, and the space 
between the two filled with charcoal, or any 
imperfect conductor of caloric. Under some 
ye pr gee the outer jacket, or comes 

metal, might be dispensed with, and one 
of wood, or other convenient material, 
adopted. 
— 


SELF-ACTING BOAT FOR ASCENDING 
STRONG CURRENTS IN RIVERS. 


Tuz American papers contain some re- 
markable accounts of a newly invented 
boat, which has been brought into opera- 
tion on the rapids of the Delaware, which 


ascends against the stream, and tows up 
ordinary boats, ' laden, with it. The 
seems to be this:—The anchor is 


Sopeed’ a the bend of the fapid to be 
to which is connected 2 tial ex- 

tending to the termination of the rapid; 

here a boat is provided, crossed by a 

to which are attached wheels with floats or 

paddies, of a width in proportion to the 

power required ; on this shaft isa windlass, 

















presenting to tl greater 
surface and resistance or hold for the water 
than the prow of the boat, the wheels are 





turned by the current, which, winding up 
the rope, draws the boat irresistibly to the 





Post says:—“ I had the pleasure a few 
weeks sirice, of witnessing the first ri- 
ment of the boat at that place, (opposite 
Trenton on the Delaware,) and was much 
surprised, that an invention of such great 
utility had not before been put in opera- 
tion. nds Ah ce gh gd the 
practicability of the plan, the compe- 
tency of the power td be acquired for pro- 
pelling heavy laden boats against rapids ; 

r in the experiment I witnessed, there was 
towed up at the same time, a large Dur- 
ham boat, two batteaur, and twelve per- 
sons! The Durham boat was old and 


navigated, 
in them by rapids, 
mountable; but by the invention of 


utility to this country in the navigation 
that 
plan will ere long be t into 





our rivers; and it is presumed, i 
use throughout the United States.” 


98.—VOL. Ix. 
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position of these two great continents and 
sundry islands, when this rotary motion 
of the earth is taken into the account, must 
be referred to an act of Infinite Wisdom. 

_ It is in the nature of matter to be at rest, 
fluid matter as well as solid; such a dispo- 
sition the immense congregation of waters, 
called the ocean, possesses throughout all its 
parts. From whatever cause, one of these 
continents moves from west to east, the 
Other continent moves also in the same 
direction, and all the islands whether great 
or small; because these continents and 
islands are formed of solid materials of 
ee eee ee ees 
of great specific gravity; and rest 
upon a common base, and constituting a 
solid fabric, all the parts move together. 
Water is of less specific gravity than these 
continents, and every molecule in the mass 
is individual, having little or no cohesion 
with its fellows; the friction of one mole- 
cule in action may, and frequently does, 
put another molecule in motion ; but the 


absence of cohesion leaves every individual 
molecule at liberty from its fellows, and 
therefore the action of part of the ocean 


does not necessitate an action of the whole. 
The same causes therefore, which act alike 
upon solid and fluid matter, do not produce 
the same effects. The attraction of the 
moon preduces a tide of the ocean ; but 
the same attraction, acting upon thesé con- 
tinents, does not produce a rising or tide of 
the land; the fluid, being individual in its 
molecules, yields to the attraction ; but the 
solid, being one mass, remains at rest. This 
is equally the case during the furious action 
of hurricanes of air; these terribly agitate 
the ocean, but do not, in a similar way, 
roll mountain over mountain, and disru 
the earth. We allow also, that the whole 
surface of an ocean may be acted upon, 
yea, even to extreme agitation, and the 
deep parts at the same moment may be at 
rest; this is actually the case during the 
most violent, as well as the less turbulent, 
storms at sea, and even during the highest 
tides, at great distances from land, in deep 
water. 

It is this difference in the effect between 
the action of the er which moves the 
earth upon the solid and the fluid matter of 
this sphere, that calls for the interference of 
these two continents and sundry islands, in 
the very positions which they occupy in the 
earth’s crust, according to my view of 
things ; and I think this will ap equally 
clear to others, upon their seriously examining 
the premises. natural disposition of mat- 
ter to rest, disposes the waters of the ocean to 
rest; but this sphere moves with immense velo- 





city from west to east, and the power which 
causes this motidn, I conceive, acts only 
upon of these waters, and not equall 
Pm Tae- shalt: those which a 
acted upon may, and do, dis the other 

the ocean with which they are in 
immediate contaet to ‘move also; but cer- 
tain portions, not being acted upon di- 
rectly or indirectly, are disposed to rest. 
This circumstance creates a difference in 
the ‘rate of going, between the water and the 
land, and calls for two such continents, in 
order to form a trough wherein the waters 
of these two immense oceans may be car- 
ried round from day today. In the absence 
of this trough, I conceive the difference in 
the rate of going, between the waters and 
the land, at the equator, would amount to a 
current of such terrible velocity, as to tear 
up the land, and even disrupt the crust of 
the earth, and devastate the surface of this 
sphere. 

It is the same thing, whether a ship rides 
at anchor, and a current runs under her 
bottom at the rate of six miles an hour; or 
the water is at rest, and the ship sails at the 
rate of six miles an hour through the water : 
look over her side, in either case, and you 
behold the ship and the individual particles 
of water separate from each other with 
Pe rapidity; and thus would the passing 
of the solid through the fluid create an 


apparent current of the waters, ween 7 
wech the solid must move, were not the 
fluid confined, as it is, in a kind of trough 
formed athwart its course, by these two 
immense continents. 

The south pole, not being furnished with 
its land to the same extent as the north, 
furnishes us with an example of the effect 
above described, but in a way so mild, as 
to become useful instead of injurious to this 
sphere. The Cape of Good Hope, which 
forms the southern extremity of Africa, and 
the immense island of New Holland in the 
South Pacific, do not extend to forty south 
latitude; whereas Cape Horn, the southern 
extremity of America, approaches to sixty. 
Although the rotary motion of the sphere 
is com ively small at this point, seei 
it is : ae from the one didn 
yet a current strikes the south-eastern coast 
of America, thus left uncovered its 
parallel continent, with such force it 
passes along its whole line, through the 
tropic regions, even to Labrador and the 
great island of Newfoundland. 

Doctor Franklin, speaking of this cur- 
rent, observes, that the Ne tere. been 
heated up in its passage tropics, 
comes cam to the coasts of the United 
States of America; and in coasting these 
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states is gradually cooled down with such 
regularity, that even the latitude of any given 
point along these coasts, might be nearly 
ascertained by nice observations on the heat 
of the waters at a certain distance from the 
land. 
Some observations have taken place, as 
to the comparative level of the eastern and 
western coasts in certain portions of these 
continents, and the result hitherto.has been, 
that the waters of the ocean are higher upon 
the eastern than they are upon the western 
coasts. Two of these observations I pote. 
The first is, that in the bay.of Bengal, on 
the coast near Gamjam, the surface of the 
sea is higher than on the western side of 
the peninsula of Hindoostan, near Bombay. 
The other is, that in the gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean sea, the surface is higher 
than the surface of the Pacific ocean on the 
western coast of America. This shews a 
tending of the waters to the west, or a ten- 
dency to rest in the ocean, while the land 
passes rapidly to the east, which, in its 
effects, amounts to the same thing—heaping 
up the water on the western shores. 

Captain Parry, in his narrative of the 
voyages he made for the discovery of a 
north-west passage, (an extract from which 
may be seen in the Imperial Magazine for 
October last,) observes upon this tendency 
of the waters to the westward, noting, that 
all the eastern shores were freed from ice at 
a’ much earlier period than the western 
shores, and in general, that they were much 
more free from drifted ice; and adds, that 
drift ice, whether in islands or fragments, 
had at sea a slow, but sure motion, in a 
westerly direction, and that this motion was 
kept up, even in the teeth of strong breezes 
from the west. 

“ In the midst of these continents several 
extensive mediterranean seas occur, and 
also many deeply indented gulfs and bays ; 
but in no instance do any of these a 
communication from ocean to ocean.” 
No; each ocean is safely shut up in and 
near the tropic regions, where the danger 
exists, by continents which the waters can- 
not pass over; yea, hermetically sealed : 
not a single opening being left through 
which a current could be generated, in the 
tropic fregions, or near those climes, round 
. om 

itions of these two con- 
tinents been from east to west, — of 
the direction in which they now lie, viz. 
from north to south, instead of two vast 
oceans stretching from pole to pole, as we 
now have in the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
three such oceans would have existed round 
the sphere, viz. one at the equator, and one 





and the other ocean. .In the event of an 
ocean existi ote Seeepe nen ravee 
the sphere, scope would have been 


north to south, and a very great i 
of the precipitous escarpments of these 
igh stratified ridges have westerly aspects. 
direction in which that which in- 
duces the rotary motion of the earth, acts, 
assist the acting power, by giving thereto 
hold upon the earth’s surface, which, if 
perfectly smooth, like water, might not be 
afforded, is a theory which I leave to the 
decision of future discoveries. 

We need not travel out of the island in 
which we live, in order to behold the cir- 
cumstances. above noted. The ranges of 
mountains throughout Great Britain are, for 
the most part, from north to south, and 
their precipitous escarpments are ranged in 
general with aspects to the west. 

The sphere we now inhabit is a ruin of 
the- primitive s The Creator con- 
structed the primitive s in Infinite 
Wisdom, and in Infinite Wisdom reserved, 
from the terrible effects of the disruption of 
the great abyss, and the oscillations of the 
general deluge, a world every way calcu- 
lated ee , a and 
enjoyments of animal life, especial 
for the head thereof—man. This wisdom, 
providing a due equilibrium of fluids and 
solids, and restraining each of these within 
due limits, so that the one should not ope- 
rate to the destruction of the other, but each 
minister to each throughout the ages of time, 
a upon the earth, 


poses i 
the economy of this sphere, It was Jeho- 
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“Who shut up the 
i when it brake forth, as if it 

out of the womb? When I 
cloud the garment thereof, and 


ut 
it 


made the 
thick darkness a swaddling-band for it, and 
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mai etd” bene dameland, $l into 
ae id. being di tae 
the great abyss of waters; and the rushing 
forth 


decreed place breken up. for the sea, its 


present bed, formed at moment of the 
general deluge. Triumphantly as the sea 


rushed forth, as if to 
earth, He, who created the sea as well as 
the dry land, launches forth His bars and 
doors, confines it to its decreed place, and 
where its miglity surges lashed the confining 
and shook them like the thunders of 
heaven, He decreed, and behold it stands 
fast; * Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
—— se a sca me a 
stayed!” From the highest antiquity to 
present moment, according to all recorded 
observations since the general deluge, the 
sea has not gained upon the land, except in 
immaterial and trifling instances, even to 


this + 
” ( To be continued. ) 
—~—— 


RESIGNATION IN AFFLICTION 
EXEMPLIFIED. 


Tus : following piece of autobiography, 
cannot but prove acceptable to all, who do 
not believe religion to be a cunningly de- 
vised fable. It was written by the. suffer- 
ing individual whose signature it bears, at 
the request of a friend, and has undergone no 
corrections, but such as are verbal.—Ep. 

“ T was born in London on the 17th of 
April; 1774, and in July 1776 was seized 
with the small-pox, which I had with great 
severity. From that time I was so much 
afflicted, that I can truly say, I never re~ 
member enjoying good health one: day in 





“ In the 1779, it the Lord 
to begin ard ander perl sa eae, 
+ ap pe pious little girl, who preached 

hrist to me, and was soon after taken 
from my sight to be for ever with the Lord. 
My distress, on her death, grew very great. 
I thought of my late companion, now in 
heaven, and feared (as it was thought I 
should not live long) that I should soon 
be in hell. 

“ After a while, the impression wore off, 
but it soon returned. I read the scriptures, 
and heard the gospel preached, but had no 
idea of the way of salvation by Christ. 
And as I was several times thought to be 
in a decline, death stared me in the face, 
and I knew, by sad experience, what it was 
to be in darkness that might be felt. 

“ In this state I remained with no better 
hope, than that I might know the way to 
heaven before I died, till December the 
25th, 1785, when it pleased the Lord, in 
mercy, to break in upon my soul, with a 
ray of heavenly light, under the preaching 
of the word. I was then enabled, by the 
Holy Spirit’s teaching, to behold Christ as 
having fulfilled the law for me; and as 
having his righteousness imputed to me. 
My ideas were indeed very imperfect, but 
a sufficient to fill me with peace 
and joy in believing. 

“ About three weeks after this memora- 
ble event, it pleased the Lord to visit me 
with a violent fever; but when all ho 
of my life were given up, blessed be God, 
he favoured me with a hope full of immor- 
tality. I longed to depart and be with 
Christ, feeling an assurance of on from 
the frequent repetition of that heart-cheering 
promise to my soul, ‘I have blotted out 
thy transgressions as a thick cloud, and as a 
cloud thy sins.’ At the time of the fever, 
all about me thought I was dying, and I 
rejoiced that I was going to Him who had 
—— rm to behold his face, and dwell 
with him for ever. At length my speech 
failed me, and I lay senseless for some 
time, apparently dead. I however revived 
again, and found myself in the body, in- 
stead of bowing at the feet of him who had 
washed me from my sins in his own blood. 

* From that time my soul was less joy- 
ous, but not without hope. Like man 
other children in the school of Christ, ‘ 
idolized the minister through whose in- 
strumentality I had believed, but knew 
very little of my entire dependence on the 
Lord for a blessing on his labours to my 
soul. Thus I went on, looking to the man 
more than to Jesus, till 1787, when death 
was commissioned to waft this servant 
of the: Lord (my idol) to his Father's 
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a Fog My sorrow uaa eas e, 
t ve way to 

ini Pee: before God, no wonder 
that I fell into temptation. 

“ Being solicited by a female compa- 
nion to take a walk on the Lord’s 
evening, instead of going to his house, i 
complied, and accompanied her twice ; but 
it ry not long — conscience accused 
and condemned me for pursuing my plea- 
sure on the Lord’s day, instead talking 
him. in his house, and I keenly felt the 
force of these words, ‘I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast left thy first 
love. 

“ After this I walked much in the dark, 
seeking the Lord sorrowing. But though 
he spake against me, he remembered me 
for good, and comforted my soul with these 
words, ‘Turn, O backsliding children, 
saith the Lord, for I am married unto you.’ 
I rejoiced with joy a on receiv- 
ing this manifestation of God’s unchanging 
love to my soul; and could afterwards say, 
in the confidence of faith, ‘ He hath made 
with me an everlasting covenant, ordered in 
all things, and sure.’ 

“In November, 1791, I was confined 
with the scarlet fever, which settling in my 
left side, so increased my debility, that I 
was unable to do any kind of work that 
required exercise. aE ution’ to a 
journeyman carpenter, I was obliged to sit 
pally closely to my needle, although re- 

ly told by a medical gentleman, that 

if I continued to do so, the complaint 

would become immoveably fixed. Neces- 

sity, however, forced me to follow my 

ing, with much pain and diffi- 
culty, and to leave the event with God. 

“In April, 1799, my troubles were 
augmented by the death of my father; and 
as my mother was not able to earn much 
at any kind of work, I was confined more 
closely than ever, early and late, from 
Monday morning till Saturday night: yet 
after all my labour, I was unable to 
those - necessaries which my constitution 
required. 

* In‘ this way, working and suffering, 
beseeching the Lord, if consistent with his 
will, to alleviate my sorrows, I continued 
till November, 1800, when an inflammation 
fixed an internal abcess, which, with other 
complaints, confined me tomy bed. I had 
now no means of subsistence, nor any 
earthly friend to look to, to provide for me. 
In this distress I solicited assistance of 
a visiting society, and the Lord graciously 
inclined the hearts of his people 
me; giving at the same time these words 


» and, re- | 





for faith to feed on, ‘The barrel of ‘meal | 





“ T grew worse, and thinking the time of 
my departure was at hand, rejoiced in the 
eer Him, whom 

ving not seen I loved. Like man 
that had dwelt among the tombs, I prayed 
that I might be with Him; but, like his, my 


? 
have tried to cut off the bread and 
wer en ie mouth, yet, glory to the 
Lord, the meal and-oil continue still. 
“In November, 1813, my mother-was 
laid aside with the isy, and from that 


My heart was often overwhe' 
me ; but’ even then the Lord ‘led me to the 
rock that is higher than I,’ and I found the 
promise verified, ‘ As thy day is, so 
thy strength be,’ 

“ But although I was thankful to see, 
happy end of my mother’s afflictions, and 


—e 


was certainly eased of a great burden, yet 
col myself to a sparrow left alone, 
mourned like a dove that had lost its 


words, ‘ As one whom his mother com- 
forteth, so will I comfort you.’ 

“T have since that time lost many 
friends by death, and the length of my con- 
finement has made others grow weary of 
assisting me. I still remain 
(under God) on Benevolent Societies, and 
donations from my friends, for support ; and, 
Ihumbly trust, He that has provi for 
me in this way w of twenty-five years, 
and has all hearts in his hands, will incline 
some ofhis people to fill up the vacancies 
death has made, and enable me still to sing 
‘ The Lord liveth, and blessed be my rock, 
and let the God of my salvation be exalted.’ 
Thus, while I can truly say, I feel di 
to love and thank every earthly 
that has contributed to my support, and 
assisted me to pay for that attendance 
which, being wholly confined to my bed, 
is absolutely necessary, I endeavour to keep 
wg eng: 

ift co ‘to 

von Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the 

one covenant God of salvation, be cease- 

less praise. Amen, 

. E “ Mary Parsons.” 
“ Now. 2, 1826.” 
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(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
THE SMALL STILL VOICE. 





ro ke ; a fire but the Lord was 
pot py be Pef. Tha the tne, a still small voice.” 
1 Kings xix. 12. 


THERE is & voice, so-soft, so calm, 

A voice that angels list'to hear, 
More potent than the magi’s charm ; 

It stills the throe, and-dries the tear, 
And binds the wounds of sorrow’s breast, 
And gives to wearied pilgrims rest. 


There is a voice so mild and sweet, 

So gentle, that the breeze of heaven, 
Which fans the sommer’s fever'd heat, 
Or bangs upon the shades of even, 
Is not more peaceful—Oh! its power, 

Gives to the soul its bappiest hour. 


There is a voice whose seraph breath 
Can raise the sunken eye of care, 
Spread smiles upon the face of death, 
And still the surge of black despair; 
Gailt’s waken’d conscience truly knows, 
From it all source of comfort flows. 


» There is a voice whose gentle strain 
Directs the wayward step from sin, 
Can guide from hell’s destructive train, 
And purify the thoughts within ; 
And, through the giddy maze of youth, 
Leads to the holy fane of trath. 


There is a voice whose sweetest lay, 
Can melt the icy breast of age, 

Can chase the glooms of doubt away, 
And bind th’ unhallow’d gusts of rage; 

Oh! ’tis a voice, no minstrel’s art, 

Sach heav’nly numbers can impart. 


There is a voice whose mellow tone 
Can touch the darkest, dulfest soul, 

Dissolve the frigid heart of stone, 
And give desire its due control : 

Yea, ’tis a voice whose holy sound 
Can only fix affection’s bound. 


There is a voice that bids the heart 
No longer droop in cheerless mood ; 
That blunts the pale king’s with’ring dart, 
When nature owns bis empire rude; 
Tells of the price Immanuel bore— 
Eternal life, and death no more. 


From whence this voice? from earth? ah! no, 
Earth has no voice so sweet, so kind ; 
Earth yields no balm for real wo, 
It wounds, bat, ah! it cannot bind ; 
Earth cannot one bright beam afford, 
No, ’tis the voice of God—our Lord ! 


Emberton, Bucks, E. D. 
Nov. 14, 1826. 
—— @—— 
THE NEW YEAR. 


Gop’s vast existence ne’er decays, 
His age does never grow ; 

Past, present, future, in bis sight, 
Are one eternal Now. 





Man measures out his fleeting state 
By motions in the skies ; 

And, like his own frail garment, wears 
With ev’ry hoar that flies. 


Successive moments make our day, 
Successive months our year ; 

The moment past will ne’er return, 
Though seasons like appear. 


Still a new spring shall bless the earth, 
And a new harvest rise; 

Bat the last year shall ne’er again 
Revisit mortal eyes. 


Old Time with his keen-pointed scythe 
Devours the life of man; 

Our periods lessen with the hour 
When being first began. 


Each year fulfils some new events 
Heav’n long decreed before ; 
Removes aunumber’d lives away, 
And gives unnamber’d more. 


Soon shall ¢h’ appointed angel stand 
O’er earth, and air, and sea, 

And swear by Him who ever lives, 
Time shall no longer be. 


Then shall the league of nature cease, 
The sun forsake his way; 

And months and years their measure lose, 
In one eternal day. 


—~+———_. 


ON TIME.—BY JOHN GORTON. 
Written for New-Year’s Day, 1827. 


Time! mighty agent of th’ Almighty mover 

Of causes and cflects; the promulgator 

Of Heav’n’s decrees, that, oftin mystery veil'd, 

Await thy explication’; the destroyer 

Of nature’s works; their renovator too. 

Parent of years and ages, hours and minates; 

The great begetter, who no sogner makest, 

Than thou annibilat’st ;—another year 

Has a produc’d, has been destroy’d by . 
thee! 


A new one has commenc’d, and thus thou 
raunn’st 

bh | circuit, years and years, and ages thro’.— 

What changes hast thou known, what won- 
drous ones! 

In this wide world’s affairs ?—what revoletions 

Have yet to work, mast be by thee decided. 

Sire of matation! e’er the period’s wasted, 

That's requisite to roll another year, 

Who can foresee what novelties may rise? 

Thou their precursor as in olden times!— 

Wisely the ancients acted, when they gave 


A scythe and hour-glass, wings; bat they 
might err, 

When oA describ’d thee aged, meagre, worn; 

For thou may’st yet be in thy earliest youth.— 

Where is the sage that will attempt to guess 

What a long progeny of ages still 

Expect to call thee father ?—should he say 
millions, 

He’d not perhaps o’errate them! San, moon, 
stars, 

Earth, seas, man’s race, and each inferior one, 

And every thing that is of matter moulded, 

— must be, ere Time, thyself, will 
al ie 
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THE FIRST WANDERER. 
(From the Literary Souvenir.) 


CreEaATION’s Heir'!—the first, the last, 
That knew the world his own, 
Yet stood he, ’mid bis kingdom vast 
A fogitive—o’erthrown!— 
Faded and frail the glorious form, 
And chang’d the soul within, 
While pain, and grief, and strife, and storm, 
Told the dark secret—Sin! 


Unaided and alone on earth, 
He bade the heavens give ear;— 
Bat every star that sang his birth 
Kept silence in its sphere :— 
He saw round Eden’s distant steep 
Angelic legions stray ;— 
Alas! they were bat sent to keep 
His gailty foot away! 
Then tarn’d he reckless to his own, 
The world before him spread ;— 
Bat Nature’s was an alter d tone, 
And spoke rebake and dread. 
Fierce thander-peal, and rocking gale, 
Answer’d the storm-swept sea, 
While crashing forests join’d the wail, 
And all said—* Curs’d for thee!” 


This, spoke the lion’s prowling roar; 
And this, the victim's cry; 

This, written in defenceless gore, 
For ever met his eye! 

And not alone each fiercer power 
Proclaim’d just Heaven’s decree; 

The faded leal, the dying flower, 
Alike said—“ Cars’ for thee!” 


Though mortal, doom’d to many a length 
Of life’s now narrow span, 

Sons rose around in pride and strength, 
They, too, proclaim’d the ban! 

*T was heard amid their hostile spears ; 
Own’d in the murderer's doom ; 

Seen in the widow’s silent tears, 
Felt in the infant’s tomb. 


e Ask not the Wanderer’s after-fate, 


His being, birth, or name, 

Enough that all have shar’d his state, 
That MAN is still the same'— 

Still briar and thorn his life o’ergrow, 
Still strives his soal within,— 

And pain, and care, and sorrow show 
The same dark secret—Sin! 


——_»—— 


THE BEREAVEMENT. 
Vritten on the Decease of EDWIN Suipway, 
a beautiful and promising Child ; taken from 
his doating Parents Jan. 8, 1826. 





“ God took thee in his mercy; 
A lamb untask’d, untried : 
He fought the fight for thee, 


He won the victory ; 
And thou art sanctified !” 
Blackwood’s Mag. 
°Twas on the painter’s canvass, once, I saw 
A touching sight ;—the mother o’er ber child; 
And he was dying: meekly were his eyes 
Rais’d to her trembling lips and ashy cheek, 
With heaven-born patience on his placid mien ; 
And eloquently spoke his infant gaze ;— 
‘*Oh, weep not thas! be glad that we shall meet 
W here tears are not, and partings ne’er intrude! 








sed 20a “7 


Mother, TI go, and there will wait for thee.” 
—_- near th’ expiring infant there ap- 


All-tow'rfal death, arrested on bis path 
And near defeated with the mother’s look ; 
Her very life was in the boy she held 
Upon her lap, and bis was fleeting quick 
With look so calm, unto bis Father’s rest. 
Oh, may I pass like him! The sable gloom 
Which cartain’d death, what contrast to his 
face! 

As the dark pool, by ivied ashes hid, 

Whose clus’tring booghs expel the cheering 


day, 
Is aoa by silv’ry light that glistens through 


* Th’ envious branches, warring with its beam : 


So was the pictar’d countenance which broke 
On its destroyer; and his deadly brow 
Shbrank back, as though bis apathy was mov’d 
By fear and pity.—Stay thy y dart! 
Thou stern fulfiller of a high decree! 
For, though bat semblance, fancy is beguil’d 
Almost to weep; and feel the mother’s wo. 
Recorded there was EDWIN’s form and fate; 
And the great painter was a prophet too! 
An early death and sudden glory thine, 
Thou beauteous boy! for wow thy 
Shall grace a brighter scene, where not decay, 
Vicissitude, or aught of earth, is known; 
Bat high delight and ever-during joy, 
Harmonious hymns from sainted multitades, 
Acclaiming triumph, and according praise. 
thoa J —— from er holy clime 
© poor mortality that weeps below ; 
And Edwin’s mother mourns anheard by him ; 
And she has touching cause to shed the tear :— 
He was her hope ; and oft her joyous smile 
Beam’d on his raddy cheeks and flaxen locks; 
While gentle eyes, that ne’er bad look'd on wo, 
Reveal'd the artless child in every glance. 
Oh, happy boy! how did bis restless feet 
Speed round the room! where o’er the mantle 


ban 

A female's form, to which bis finger oft 
Was proudly pointed, and his prattling tongue 
Would lisp to strangers the intelligence— 
‘* That is my mother, for she told me so.” 

Awaiting ev’ry eve his sire’s retarn, 
To fill the social circle of his home, 
Blythe Edwin climb’d to kiss bis father’s face, 
And speak the little task each day assign’d. 
Unconscious he what future hours might brin 
To quash the present ; and o’erwhelm in gri 
His loving mother; to extract the tear 
From his dear father’s eye, and scatter gloom, 
Where peace bad her abode with rich content ; 
Or that one day should break the tender tie: 
But so it is,—life’s fond illusions fade 
As sammer-scenes beneath the withering breath 
Of sterner autumn; when the bright expanse 
Which charm’d philosophy at early dawn, 
With foliage, frait, flower, dissolves and 

dies. 


ies. , 

The plenitade which mov’d the heart to praise 
And rapt’rous feeling, feasts the eye no more. 
The stream that on its surface shadow’d forth. 
A grove, analagous to that which grew 

Upon its flow’ry borders,—-where the bard 
Might touch his harp, anheard by mockery,— 
Has lost its charm, and bears along the spoil 
Of vegetable death ;—but, ~ desp 

The flood again thro’ verdant fields will flow, 
Mountain and sky put on their magic smile, 
And Nature's orchestra delight the ear. 
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Friends will in sweet commenion tread the path 
Of woody sweetness, renovated too:— 


9 they shall view the distant hills that meet 


, and crown the laughing vale 
With intellectaal eyes. Each heart shall throb 
At natare’s resarrection from her tomb 
Of annual destiny and winter’s doom. 
So man, remov’d from matability, 
Shall, with the GREAT JEHOVAH, revel where 


No hunran fancy can define the feast! 
Surrey, Feb. 14,1825. G. Y. H. 
—@—— 


LINES, ON SEEING THE CALMNESS 
THAT SUCCEEDS A STORM. 


THE sea-breezes sigh; the waters roll by; 
They dash on the pier; they sob in the ear. 
The Tritons with rade conchs are blowing 
their blast, 
The Neréids in corals red sleep ; 
The songs of the Mermaids have ceas’d and 
are past, 
In sea-weeds and shells of the deep. 
Across the stern billows, high swelling to 


greet, 
The car that roil'd over their spray, 
To kiss with their moisture the coursers’ 
white feet, 
That bore it so proudly away, 
Career'd hoary Neptane, their raler and god, 
He wav’d his bright sceptre of gold— 
They fel!, and retir'd at their monarch’s firm 


nod, 
. And calmly the silent waves roll’d. « 


Beaconsfield, Oct.9, 1826. J. A.B. 
—_——@—— 
THE TEAR OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Pure is the sparkling dew on cowslip bell, 
fed bright the lucid pearl from op’ning shell ; 
ich is the diamond polish’d from the mine, 
But sweeter far the tear to aces, ty _— 


—¢——— 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


Wuat is life?—a rapid stream, 
Rolling onward to the ocean. 
What is life?—a troubled dream, 
Fall of incident and motion. 


What is life ?—the arrow’s flight, 
That mocks the keenest gazer’s eye. 
What is life?—a — of light, 
Darting through a stormy sky. 
beg & life?—a varied ae. 
moving» quickly told. 
What is life te vision pele, 
Vanishing while we behold. 
What is life?—a smoke, a vapour, 
Swiftly mingled with the air, 
What is life?—a dying taper, 
The spark that glows to disappear. 
What is life?—a flower that blows, 
Nipp’d by the frost, and quickly dead. 
What is life ?—the full-blown rose, 
That’s scorch’d at noon, and withered. 
Such is life,—a breath, a span, 
. . A moment, Pet gone from thee. 
. What is death?—Ob! mortal man, 
Thy entrace on eternity! 








ODE TO THE MOON. 
(Written in January.) 


Loup roars the blast,—the wintry night 
Doth keep its melancholy reign: 
And I, beneath the moon’s pele light, 
Woo fair Erato and her train. 

O! soothe my present hour of pain, 
Deligbtfal nymph of poesy ; 

O! aid me in this passive strain, 

And let my bumble thoughts be free. 

Of thee, fair vestal queen, of thee, 

I tune my lyre’s resounding string ; 

1t bath long laid forgot by me, 

By Stowe’s responsive murmuring:— __ 
But now I will its sway assume, 

To dissipate this hour of gloom. 


Send all thy light, O! queen of heaven, 
(Now by the marky darkness driven, ) 
Upon the landscape ; glad the wood, 
And gild the rills that wake the flood: 
Fair planet! round thy ether throne, 
The twinkling of the starry gems, 
Revolve in brilliant diadems, 
Thy lovely silver locks to crown: 
AndIa a ken thy beams 
Flush deeply from th’ expanded sphere, 
And glitter on the winding streams, 
That mix their hoary waters here ; 
The witchery of thy control, 
Doth cheer the gloom that thralls my soul. 
Fair queen! who keep’st thy regal reign, 
Amid the splendid Baws Lem = 
That stud the dark blae canopy, 
I raise my hamble voice to thee: 
O! gild the sad emotive tear, 
That down my wan-worn cheeks doth steal ; 
O! check the sorrow of my fear, 
Destroy the pang my heart doth feel. 
Vestal of the silver light! 
} eee A ae t oe “i 

read t am t ight, 
That evesiettie he wetnr’s moan. 
Grant me this, O heavenly queen! 
Nought else do I ask thee to deign. 


Deal, G. R. C. 
AGED FIFTEEN. 
nine 


SONNET. 
SKETCH.— MOSELLE. 


THE sun shines Jucid o’er the blossom’d 
trees, 

That wave their spray upon the light-blue 
Rhine ; 

Whose current purls, unroffied by the breeze, 

With its clear bosom, ‘twixt groves of 


vine 
That fringe its banks:—the ancient feodal 

towers 
Peer on the cliffs, that cast their dusky shade ; 
Brooklets, blae cataracts, and leafy bowers, 
Add to the charming beaaties thou hast made. 
Fair river, do I dream ?—art thon divine, ° 
Or earthly rich, thou mirror to the scene? 
Water of thousand praises, receive mine, 
Thy surface is so pure,—thy margin mn. 
Flow, flow, dear tide, thy brine doth widely 


swell, 
And branching from thy waters, runs Moselle. 
G. R..C. 
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CO ETER LEDER COTES 


Revizw.—Origines, or Remarks on the 
Origin of several Empires, States, and 
Cities, by the Right Hon'ble Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. 409— 
519. Baldwin and Co. London. 


Turse volumes have been in our hands a 
considerable time, and we regret that any 
causes should have operated to produce the 
long delay in noticing them, which requires 
this apology. 

Tt cannot be denied that this is a work of 
considerable importance, whether we view 
it in reference to the subjects of which it 
treats, the unwéaried assiduity of the author 
in prosecuting his researches, or the manner 
in which he has executed his arduous task. 
Armed with strong mental power, and forti- 
fied with considerable learning, he has 
boldly entered a region remarkable for diffi- 
culties ; which are increased by the scanty 
twilight that renders them visible, without 
illuminating the.path in which he has to 
travel. 

The first book is devoted to the origin of 
the Babylonian empire. It contains thirteen 
chapters, which embrace every memorable 
event that is immediately connected with its 
ancient ,history. In the second book. the 
author turns to the origin of the Assyrian 
empire, and in nine chapters discusses the 
various topies to which it gave birth in the 
infant periods of the postdiluvian world. 
The third book dizects us to the origin of 
the empire of Iran, and comprises six chap- 
ters, which comprehend: all that is memo- 
rable in the early stages of the vast Persian 
empire. These three books, and their 
varied contents, fill the first volume. The 
second volume is exclusively devoted to 
ancient Egypt, and contains thirteen chap- 
ters, which introduce us to every thing that 
is remarkable in the ancient history and 
manners of that venerable people. 

In prosecuting his inquiries along this 
* palpable obscure” of antiquarian research, 
the author devotes a considerable portion 
of his time and talents to etymological inves- 
tigation, from which he draws infevences 
that are more plausible than conclusive ; 
and ps, on the whole, are better calcu- 
lated to bewilder than to instruct the common 
reader. To such as have leisure and ability 
to walk on these margins of antiquity that 
divide light from darkness, and truth from 
fiction, the researches of Sir William Drum- 
mond will be found valuable ; but we can- 
not per ‘ourselves that his conclusions 
in many places will be received without a 

That the iar cast of his mind has 
adapted it for the abstruse researches in 
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which, he has. engaged, every paragraph 
bears the most unequivocal onion igi 
nal in its character, he fearlessly enters 

and obstacles, which would appal a com- 
mon. traveller ; and where he can find no 
notches to direct his path, he hesitates not to 
cut them for others, who may hereafter 
traverse this thorny wilderness. owen 

With a mind as i ent as it is 
original, he takes all weight from authority, 
when the glimmering of: light invites him 
into an untrodden portion of the desert, and 
works his way with an innate energy which 
his own resources supply. Furnished with 
the strength of a giant, he heaves the pon- 
derous mass of historical antiquity from the 
foundation on which it reposed for 
ages, but while placing it on a basis that is 
more perspicuous, he has occasionally ex- 
posed it to the inroads of icism, and 
caused it to be surrounded with an atmo- 
sphere of doubt. . 

In favour, however, of many leading 
historical facts recorded in scripture, he 
finds evidence even in the regions of fiction 
and romance. Of the history of the deluge, 
according to Berosus, he thus speaks:— - 

“ The narrative goes on to say, that Satorn 
commanded Xisutbras to bury ail the writings, 
or records, in Sipari, the city of the sun. 
Ptolemy mentions a city of the name of Sip- 
phara, near Seleucia. There was a city m 
Judea called Kiriat-sepher, the city of the book, 
or record; and we learn from Esdras, that 
search was made, by order of Darias, fot a 
decree in the house of the rolls. xBD-r"33, 
be bith ia) at Babylon. Thus we find, 
that. among the ancient nations of the East, 
not only houses, but cities, were set apart for 
the purpose of preserving the public records. 
Kirwt-sepher, in Judea, must have been so 
named by the Canaanites, more than 1400 
years before the Christian era. 

“The Babylonian monarch was next com- 
manded to build a ship, to conduct his family 
on hoard, and.to take with bim all kinds of 
animals, and the nourishment necessary for 
their sustenance. Already we may perevive, 
that Berosus begins to borrow largely from 
the narrative of the sacred historian; bat the 
debt is not acknowledged, and some puerile 
variations in the accounts seem to shew, that 
the writer was not unwilling to conceal it 
altogether. The ark was 300 oubits in length, 
and 50 in breadth. According to bis Greek 
interpreter, Berosus makes Xisuthrus build a 
ship five stadia in length, and two in breadth ; 

supposing the sfadium, understood here, 
to have been only the 10th part of a short 
Chaldean mile, or 45th part of a parasanga, 
the ship in weenes would have measured 
1650 feet in length, and 660 in breadth. If 
we take the stadium at the 84th part of a para- 
sanga, which was a measare ty moch 
in use in Chaldea, the length of the ship wonld 
be 2175 feet, and its breadth 870 feet. No 





| doubt Xisathrus had more room than Noack ; 
' 
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bat in trying to remove an obstacle on one 
side, the author has created new difficalties 
for himself on the other. He should have 
told us, at least, where the timber was found 
for constructing this mighty floating edifice. 

eare informed that Xisuthrus took a pilot 
on board, 2 precaution that was surely need- 
less, while he sailed on & sea without a shore ; 
neither is it explained, how this pilot managed 
to steer a vessel, which poganney had neither 
sails nor oars, and which, at the least compu- 
tation, must have been more than a quarter of 
2 mile in length. 2 

“ ft seems to bave been solely with the 
view. of appearing to have drawn his informa- 
tion from other sources than from the Hebrew 
soriptures, that Berosus has varied from the 
Mosaic account in stating, that Xisuthrus 
took with him his relations and friends; that 
be landed with bis wife, and daughter, and the 
} vy before the rest of his companions had 
left the ship; that these four — disap- 
peared, after having adored the gods; and 
that the others, having sought for them in 
vain, returned to Babylon. In other particu- 
lars the account does not ‘maferially differ 
from that given in the book of Genesis. 
Xisuthrus sends forth birds to ascertain, whe- 
ther or not the waters be subsided ; he builds 
an altar, and offers a sacrifice, when he quits 
the ship ; and his companions discover, that 
‘the place, where the vessel has rested, is 
sitaate in a region of Armenia. 

“* To these details it is added, that fragments 
of a vessel had been found on one of the 
‘mountains of the Kordy@, or Gordye; and it 
may be observed, that Josephus, and Nicolaus 
Damascenus, besides some of the Rabbins, 
assert that even so late as their days the 
remains of the Ark might be seen on.a moun- 
tain of Armenia.” —p. 60 to 64. 


Speaking of the tower of Babel, the con- 
founding of languages and the dispersion 
of mankind, the author has many pointed 
and judicious remarks, but his views differ 
considerably from the generally received 
opinion. ur limits will not permit us to 
give his arguments in detail, but we sliall 
select a sufficiency to do him justice, and 
to enable the reader to comprehend his 
statement. 


«* Bat here occurs a question, more interest- 
ing, perhaps, to the antiquary, than important 
to the historian. When, and where, did this’ 
dispersion commence? Chronologers and 
commentators have, indeed, answered this 
question. They assemble the whole descend- 
ants of Noach, ‘about 100 years after the 
flood, on the plain of Shinar; represent this 
family as employed in building the tower of 
Babel ; and suppose the general dispersion of 
mankind ‘to have taken place immediately 
aflerwards.”—p, 82. 

__ * Various considerations induce me to be- 
“five, that the general dispersion of the de- 
‘scendants of Noach took place ages before the 
“building of the tower of Babel ; and that the 
‘contrary opinion is not. supported by the 


‘au of the sacred historian. I shall! 
subinit the following remarks to the jadg- 
‘néat of the Féeader :-— 
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«1, It cannot, I think, be asserted opon 
the authority of scriptare, that tho, geogrel 
diogstvien of mankind took place after the 
building of the tower ‘of Babel ; becatse’the 
sacred historian first states the dispersion of 
the families of Japhet, Ham, abd Shem; men- 
tions the colonies which they planted, and the 
cities which they bailt: rt | then, in 2 suc- 
ceeding chapter, records the attempt to build 
the tower. If this undertaking had been the 
cause of the dispersion, it would have been 
natural for the historian to have mentioned it 
as such, before he introduced his account of 
the Noachic families, which is really the 
account of the peopling of the globe of the 
earth after the delage. 

« 2. Those who egan to build the tower, 
had been journeying from the East; and we 
may thence conclade, that this could not have 
been the first migration from the mountains of 
Ararat, which, as I shall have occasion to 
shew, are nearly dae north of the plain of 
Shinar. 

«3, We are told in the English version of 
the Bible, that God confounded the language 
of all theearth, and scattered the builders of 
the tower upon tle face of all the earth. Now 
the words y1xm 593 appear to me to be wrongly 
translated ; and I would rather render them, 
all the land ; because I think it clear, that the 
sacred writer only meant the country in which 
the plain of Shinar was situated. * * * * 

«5. Whlien it is said’in the English version 
of the Bible, that God confounded the lan- 
guage of allithe earth, there is and can be no 
exception. How is it possible to suppose, 
that after this period the language of the ante- 
dilavians Goald bave been preserved? But 
‘since it was preserved, why should we not 
translate y7xnM ‘the land, in this example, as‘we 
do in a bundred others? This ‘simple ant 
obvious change removes the whole difficulty. 

«« 6. Had the mad attempt to build a tower, 
which should reach to heaven, been made 
within a ceftary after the deluge, can it be 
imagined, that no allusion would have been 
made to that awful event? The wandering 
hordes that stopped on the plain of Shinar, 
seem to bave been only afraid of losing their 
way, and of being dispersed, which indicates 
that this had happened to them before. ‘ Let 
us make a name (a signal,) said they, lest we 
be scattered over the face of the whole éarth 
(land.)’ But bad the terrible catastrophe of 
the delage been recent; had its history been 
familiay to these roving tribes; or bad the 


“fearful desolation caused by it, been present 


to their eyes; would they not have reckoned 


‘it among the ‘advantages of their tower, that 


it would preserve them from the danger of:a 
second inundation? ***** * * 
“7. After having related the events which 


‘had taken place in the plain of Shinar, tlie 


sacred historian abruptly mew the subject, 
details the genealogy of the family of m, 
in the line of Arphaxad and Eber, down. to 


_Abram, and proceeds to relate the history of 


that patriarch. Now, if the attempt to build 


‘the tower of Babel had been made only 1 


years after the deluge, the connexion betweén 
the two subjects is not very obvious. What, 
indéed, in this case, had the building of the 


tower of Babel to do with the bistory of 
-Abram? If, bowever, we find, as I think we 
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Ido, that the building of the tower took | gre more interesting to antiquarian 
b mal the time of Abram ; that the site of thon, ee prveriehinaes they furnish a fer- 
this tower was in the neighbourhood of Ur ; tile region for the de . of etymolo- 
and that the impious undertaking of his neigh- ne of lan 
boors, together with their professed idolatry, gical learning, a critical kno a 
was one of the principal causes why the $ not generally under » and an 
patriarch received his call, and was com- | extensive acquaintance with books exceed- 
manded to quit his pative land; the transition, | ingly difficult to be obtained. Should any. 
from the history of the builders of the tower | of our readers doubt the accuracy of. this 


women, who were 
aloog? * * * * 

“« Fifty years afier the flood, the world mast 
have been a mighty wilderness—the plains full 
of marshes, the hilis covered with forests, 
Noach may have cleared a few fields, where 
be planted his vines ; bis sons may baye done 
the same ; but the progress of cultivation must 
have been gradual: and, under such circam- 
stances, the increase of population must bave 
been slow. It is then rather difficult fo be- 
ljeve, upon the authority of chropologers and 
commentators, for the Bible says no such 
thing, that about one century after the 
the descendants of Noach not only built the 
cities of Erech, Acead, Calneh, Nineveh, 
Rehoboth, Calah, and the great city of Resen ; 
bot began to constract a tower of such vast 
dimensions, that they proposed it should reach 
to heaven. The sacred historian tells us, that 
the descendants of Noach built all these 
cities, and that Babel was the beginning of 
Nimrod's kingdom ; but he assigns no date to 
the foundation either of the kingdom, or of the 
cities.” —p. 83 to 91. 

It cannot be denied, that the extent of 

tion required to erect the cities 
which are named, to lay the foundation of 
the tower, and carry it to the amazing height 
that is mentioned, must have been very 
great ; so great, that more than one hundred 
years seems necessary for the completion of 
every purpose ; but we are at a loss to con- 
ceive, why the author should place the 
building of the tower in the days of Abra- 
ham. No conclusion, however, can be 
drawn with certainty, from periods, of 
which the chronology is involved in ob- 
seurity. On questions arising from these 
sources, learned men have always been 
divided, nor is there any probability that an 
unanimity of sentiment will ever be esta- 
blished. 

The origin of nations and empires has 
ever been a favourite study with histori 
antiquarians, Saal ae source of — 
ployment for isputation. 
subjects like these, half lost in the infancy 
of time, a diversity of opinion may be ex- 
pected to prevail. The language of the 
sacred writings is our only guide, and on 
many points its notices are so brief as to 
heave exposed fo a variety of interpre- 


tations. Happily for mankind, these topics |, 


Sef ; 
— Designs for Agricultural 
Sy elaine” Labaoon’ Cot- 
tages, Farm-houses, and Out-offices, &c. 
&c. §c. with twelve Copperplates of 
Plans, Elevations, Isometrical Per- 
ctive Views 9, Homestcom Sc. by 
the late Charles Waistell, Esq. Edited 
by Joseph Jopling, Architect. 
pp- 126. London. Longman. 1827. 
A ruovucs this work is published in Lon- 
don, it can be of little service to the inha-- 
bitants of Cockney-land, unless they have 
been enabled to find some country retreat 
beyond the sound of Bow bells. Many 
among them, indeed, amidst the bustle of 
trade, the smoke which pollutes the at- 
mosphere, and the darkness which recom- 
mends the warehouse, have what is proudly 
called an area attached to each dwelling; 


but this is hardly capacious en to 
admit a back-kitchen, Recon ica eke: 
house, brewhouse, cider-house, cheese press- 
house, cheese-r00m, dairy, scullery, shed, 
and ecream-gage. To this it will 
be useless to acid barns, stables, 

and hay-stacks, as the Pprnacee of a farm 


Reyigw. 


country, however, has a 
sufficiency of room for all the pr 
which a farm requires; and the principal 
design of this volume is to give instructions 
how it may be laid out to the utmost ad- 
vantage, securing, in the gereral arrange- 
ment, health, cleanliness, ‘ullity, and ac- 
commodation. 

begins with some juJicious 
observations on the humanity, expediency, 
and even necessity ra the labour- 
i his ily with a 


residence, and very properly 
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* For the farm-house, he recommends a 
éentral situation on the estate, if it can be 
obtained, sufficiently near a public road to 
enjoy its benefits without being annoyed by 
those who occupy it. It should be on a 


rising ground, having nearly a southern 
aspect, without any thing in front to ob- 
struct the view; but having grounds higher 
on the east, north, and west, from which it 
might obtain shelter.“ Dryness of situation, 
a’ place where a firm foundation can be 
easily procured, and the proximity of good 
water, are all objects of considerable im- 
portance. From observations similar to 
the above, he proceeds to general arrange- 
ments, to the form and proportion of build- 
ings, and to light, ventilation, and the 
means that should be adopted to render 
houses healthful and commodious. 

Animated by the same benevolent spirit 
that distiriguished the’ immortal Howard, 
Mr. Waistell strongly recommends to the 
attention of the master, the adoption of 
measures that conduce to the health and 
comfort of those who fill subordinate sta- 
tions in his family. But his own language 
shall convey his sentiments. 


~ 1 am sorry here to remark, that the bealth 
of servants is often less attended to than the 
health of cattle, which is highly impolitic in 
many points of view, to say nothing of its in- 
humanity. 

“Too often there is neither chimney nor 
window by which to ventilate servants’ bed- 
rooms, when there is no window, they are 
not likely to be properly cleaned. What ren- 
ders them still worse is, their being partly 
occupied as store-rooms for green-fruit and 
bacon, and for drying new-made cheese; the 
efflavia from all these articles contaminates 
the air, and renders it greatly injurious to the 
health of those who breathe it; indeed, all 
strong-scented bodies, placed in bed-rooms, 
are more or Jess pernicious. 1 shall, there- 
fore, enumerate a few more of those things 
from which farmers and their families not an- 
frequently suffer in their health, without being, 
per aps, at all aware of their pernicions effects. 

e air of rooms is rendered unwholesome by 
keeping in them oil, oil colours, impure wool, 
sweaty saddles, soap, tallow, fat, fresh meat, 
whether raw or dressed, wet clothes, and 
other wet articles; by foul linen, washing, 
drying and ironing; by the fumes from char- 
coal fires, which are extremely pernicious, 
and frequently fatal; by green yee and 
flowers, however fragrant; and by saffron 
and hops, which last articles, Dr. Willick 
says, have also sometimes proved fatal. 

«* Besides - freeing dwelling-houses from 
these, and all other strong-scented articles, 
they ought to be kept perfectly clean, and 
occasionally white-washed. re Howard, 
from whom I have already quoted, observes, 
“that lime-whiting is attended with very little 
expense, is exceedingly salutary, and tends 
to inspire young persons in particolar with a 
love of cleanliness.’ Of this last circumstance, 





POPIRPPLCPPEPLOPCEEE 
‘IT am,’ says he, ‘ convinced from experience, 
as I have repeatedly observed, that when I 
have pulled down an old cottage that-had clay 
floors, and no pantry, no pamp, no out-house 
for feel, nor any vault, and have bailt new 
ones with these conveniences, which have also 
been white-washed both within and without, 
the very same families that were before slo- 
venly and dirty, have, upon this change, 
become clean and neat in their persons, in 
their bh . and gardens.’ 

“Damp houses are, to those who inhabit 
them, a certain source of numerous diseases ; 
more particularly rheumatic affections, and 
these often to an excruciating degree. This 
miserable complaint frequently reduces man- 
kind to premature decrepitade, and always 
renders them infirm in some degree, and con- 
sequently so much less able to undergo the 
labours to which otherwise they would cheer- 
fully submit. Policy, therefore, as well as 
humanity, strongly impels as to obviate, as 
much as possible, this premature infirmity, 
decrepitude, and misery.” —p. 22, 23, 


In following the author’s observations, 
we almost invariably find, that health, com- 
fort, and convenience, may be secured by 
the same arrangement; and he has proved, 
by reasons which cannot be successfully 
controverted, that, under the dictates of 
common sense, all the buildings and ac- 
commodations connected with the farm- 
yard, might originally have been obtained 
at a less ex , than in many places has 
been laid out, as if with a design to exclude 
them. These facts his plates most satis- 
factorily illustrate. They include every 
building, accommodation, and convenience 
which a farm yard can be supposed to 
demand, while the author assigns to each 
its proper station, with all the advantages 
that can be required, without any of that 
annoyance which, where no plan has been 
adopted, in too many places excite disgust. 

the nature, strength, and substance of 
building materials, the dimensions of sta- 
bles, cow-houses, and pigsties, the situation 
and treatment of such cattle as are kept for 
the dairy, to increase the stock, and to 
fatten for the market, the author’s remarks 
are intelligible, rational, and convincing. 
Indeed, on some occasions, he descends to 
such minute particulars, as nothing but an 
intimate acquaintance with agricultural ne- 
cessities re accommodations, or a series 
of observations founded on practical expe- 
riment, could enable him to make. 

Of an improved field-gate we are fur- 
nished with an engraving, accompanied with 
a description, from which we learn that it 
is less expensive, and more durable, than 
those in common use. It requires less tim- 
ber, is neat in appearance, and wherever it 
has been adopted, experience has given 
a. sanction to its superior utility, _ ; 
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An improved stand or base for corn ricks 
follows the gate we have just noticed. That 
which the engraving represents is circular, 
but the same principle may be ‘incorpo- 
rated with any shape. ' 

' «Tt consists of two concentric walls; the 
outer wall covered with flag-stones, which 


ptoject four inches over it, to prevent rats‘ 


and mice from getting up into the rick. Across 
the opening between the two walls, are laid 
hedge-stakes, which are sufficiently long to 
support the rick, so that no large timber, or 
other strong and expensive. bearers, are 
wanted. At about half the beight of the outer 
wall four grates of cast iron, about six inches 
square, and half an inch thick, are placed in 
openings left through the ‘external walls at 
e ot Guiness from each other, to admit air. 
The bars of the grates are a quarter of aninch 
broad, and a quarter of an inch distant from 
each other, which is sufficiently close to pre- 


vent the entrance of mice.” —p. 101. 


Ventilation for both corn and hay, when 
in stacks, the author considers to be neces- 
sary, in order to preserve each in perfection ; 
on which account he provides for the cir- 
culation of air, not merely by the apertures 
covered with iron gratings in the exterior 
walls, but by having openi running 
perpendicularly through the whole stack. 

inst the erection of hayricks on the 
ground, separated only by logs of wood 
covered with straw, he enters his 
He recommends that provision for the pre- 
servation of hay be made similar to that for 
corn. In an instance given, he states, that 
having erected parallel walls, about a foot 
high, and covered as in the corn-ricks, the 
saving of hay during the first year more 
than repaid all the expense. In the larger 
a prgentones openings were 
made for free passage of the air, by 
which means, during a period of fourteen 
years, no hay was ever overheated, although 
three hundred waggon-loads were got to- 
gether in one year. 

It appears, from the. preface, that Mr. 
Waistell was uncle to the editor, Mr. Jop- 
ling, into whose hands the MSS. and draw- 
ings of the former came, We congratulate 
him on the judicious selections he has made, 
and the rational and perspicuous manner in 
which he, has laid them before the public. 
Mr, Jopling is well known as an architect, 
as a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, but more particularly as. the 
inventor of the septenary system of gene- 
tating lines by simple contmuous motion. 
His instrument for apr ys curves, = 
nave had an o i i ing, 
have seen et ednion “the dived 
yet imple effects resulting from its opera- 
tion. instrument in its construction 
displays a considerable share of ingenuity, 


‘yet 





and may, without doubt, be ad 

em; on purposes to which it has never 
To those who are immediately interested 
in agricultural pursuits, from the rich land- 
holder to the common farmer, the work 
before us will be found essentially service- 
able. To such artists also as are 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1, The final State of the Heat 
John Burder, M. 4. (ioliomehe tow 
don,) is a pamphlet rendered i 
interesting by the subject of which it treats. 
The author’s manner is rather 


or mercy of God, ground for believi 
the Heathen at large are need, eal 
made it our endeavour to ascertain, 

at least there 


This is faint indeed. Alas, poor 
2. The Christian Watchman, a Sermon, 
by A. G. Jewitt, (Kershaw, London,) con- 


whom it was delivered 

om. 

3. The Providential 

the Affaire of Mankind, by the Re 

Edwards, (Longman, London,) i 

suited to the occasion which called it forth, 

ante, Or ee eee of the coun- 

try. au considers the prevalence 

of iniquity, in its various forms, to be 
of the calamities under whi 


Saeees e See ne eee 
evils which are so severely felt. ._. 


4. A First Set of entirely original 
Poalm and Fiymn Twice, by Robert tach. 


lan, (Westley, Londor,) will afford much 
pleasure to “the lovers of sweet sounds,” 
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harmony which ey capa. er haninig been abolished; and he contends 

e think that the substitution of the fit day of the 

der dpe cay to tokens, te gen week is an innovation which both scripture 

pon Alen. bag ond eave Soeene nN His arguments. 
5. The Particular Baptist Magazine ave Nageuing, but certainly not eonclusive ;. 
(Simpkin and Marshall) is announced as the ough we give to him and his friends 
successor of the New Baptist pg ty ing wy a an 

, whieh died last year. — this pamphlet avows, we do not think 


@ tribute of 1 


delineation of es Guatert spoon 

vant-girl, from whose conduct the author 
takes oceasion to enforce the precept, “‘ Go 
thou, and do likewise.” 

7. Affection’s Memorial, or the Tomb 
embalmed, (Holdsworth, London,) is a 
memoir of Jemima Thurgood Higgs, and 

P to have been written by her father, 
the Rev. Rev. J. Higgs, of Cheshunt. She was 
pF me intelligent girl; the memorial is 

l drawn up, and promises to be useful 
in Sunday sehools, and to such young per- 
sons as will read it attentively. 

&. A Sermon eccasioned by the Death 
Ag Rev. i fe. Proud, by the Rev. 

jun. (Hodson, London,) 
lalla ‘esto tha vt Jerusalem church, 

» and excites strange expecta- 
e, however, find nothing in this 
Seata bins se 
in an amiable light, as ‘aly believing the 
doctrines whieh he preached, and practising 
what he is is better religion 
than theory without practice. 

9. A new Pronouncing French Primer, 
by Gabriel Surenne, F. A. 8. E. (Whittaker, 
London,) will be found serviceable to many 
students of the French language, who have 
not the assistance of competent masters. 
Their chief regret we conceive will be, that 
it 18 not more extended. 

10. An Account of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, as contained in an Exulogium ‘ 

A, 








&c. by J. B. Shenston, 
Ay ge . leaden) asserts the origi- 





that it will make many proselytes to the 
Seventh-day Baptist out, of which Mr. 
Shenston is a minister. 

12. Hymas, by the Rev. Casar Malan, 
of Geneva, translated into English Verse, 
(Nisbet, London,) are well worthy the 
reader’s attention, and in general highly 
deserving of the translation they have under- 
gone. In the metre, the construction of 
sentences, and the thoughts that are ex- 
pressed, there will be found many things, 
to which, if they are not original, we have 
not been much accustomed. 

13. Forcible Reasons for receiving the 
Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
(Hatchard, London,) is a small tract well 
desérving of the name it bears. It is dimi- 
nutive in size, but not in value, since it 
contains a kind of argumentative essence, 


extracted from many voluminous publica- 
tions. To young persons ex to the 
sneers of infidelity, it will be of vast 


importance. 

14. A Sermon, preached at Ryde, by 
David Everard Ford, (Westicy, London,) 
contains nothing remarkable to excite public 
attention. Its professed design is to shew 
the greatness of the love of Christ, and in 
this the author has succeeded, as many 
thousands have done before him. It is 
one of those discourses that are destined to 
pass along the stream of literary divinity, 
equally removed from occasions of censure 
and incitements to applause. 

15. A Word in Favour of Female 
Schools, by a Lady, (. , London,) 
advocates this mode of tuition as being 
decidedly preferable to private instruction. 
‘Phe authoress considers ‘Goguh an wohl 


mothers and friends are siege at hand to 
supply the deficiency. It is a little work 
coceening many spirited, sensible, and 
remarks, be does credit 
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Turs extraordinary man. ri ‘at 
once for personal piety, acuteness of intel- 
dect, novelty of s ion, will be 


remenibered with astomishment, so long as 
‘moral philosophy shall hold its rank in the 
estimation of mankind. 

George Berkeley was born at Kilerin, in 
the county of Kilkenny, Ireland, on ‘the 
12th of March, 1684. He received his 
early education in Kilkenny school, under 
Dr. Hinton, and at the age of ‘fifteen was 
‘admitted a pensioner of Trinity ‘College, 
‘Dublin, of which he ‘became a fellow in 
4707. During this year he published an 
éssay on the  bnk, parts of arithmetic. 
In 1709 was published his “Theory of 
Vision,” in which he distinguished, with 
much acuteness, the natural objects of our 
senses, from the conclusions which we 
‘draw from ‘them. In 1710, ‘his “Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge” appeared, 
in which he ‘controverted Locke’s account 
vf abstract ideas-and general names, and 
‘attempted to prove ‘that ‘the commonly 
received notion of the existence of matter 
is “false and ‘inconsistent ‘with ‘itself. «He | 
‘contendeil, that those things ‘which ‘are | 
called sensible, ‘material ebjects, are not 
external, ‘but exist in ‘the mind, ‘and -ate 
merely impressions ‘made upon ‘our minds 
by the‘immediate act of God, ‘according to 
certain rules termed laws:of nature; and 
~~ the ‘steady adherence ‘of the Supreme 

it to‘these ‘rules is what consfitutes the , 
rally of things to his creatures. 

In 1712, he‘ published a ‘farther defence 
of his system Of idealism, in “Three Dia- 
‘logues ‘between Hylas and ‘Philonous ;” 
‘and such ‘was ‘the reputation “which he 
‘acquired for the acuteness of his parts, ‘that 
“he was introduced to an‘acquaintance with 
‘Steele, Swift, and Pope, which proved the 
‘means of his advancement in ‘future ife. 

the ‘friendship of Swift, “he was 
introduced to oer Berkeley, and obtained 
‘the appointment of chaplain secretary 
to the Bari of ‘Peterborough, who ‘took 
Berkeley with “him. to Sicily, ‘whither he 
went as ambassador. On returning to 
“England, in*1714, and finding no“hopes of 
church preferment, the accepted the offer 
of accompanying the son of Dr. Ashe, 

of Clogher, in a tour through 


Returning with a mind much improved, 
his company was greatly sought, and as 
highly esteemed; and on being introduced 
by Pope to Lord Burlington, he -was re- 
commended to the Duke of Grafton, -then 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, arid accompanied. 





him thither ‘in 1724. been elected 
senior fellow of his-college in 1717, he now 
took ‘the degree of Bachelor and Dector 


Christianity, Byeew Be the benevolent 
Lat: ovat of converting the natives of America, 


published his in 
London, ped om od offering to “aquish 
his preferment, and ‘to dedicate the re- 


mainder ‘of ‘his life ‘to ‘the instruction of 
these savages, on the moderate stipend 
of 1001. per ‘year. ‘He Te- 
to Rhode Island in 1728, but all 
pd schemes _ rendered abortive, and, 
a la of seven ‘years, he again 
returned to Ehrepe, 4 
In 1782, ‘he published “The Minute 
Philoso her,” in a series of dialogues, 
founded on the model 6f Plato. In: these 
he ‘pursues the free-thinker through the 
‘various characters-of atheist, libertine, en- 
‘thusiast, seorner, critic, metaphysician, 
fatalist, and seeptic, with triumphant suc- 
cess. "Through this work he was .intso- 
duced to Queen Caroline, who honoured 


him ‘with uent interviews, and “was 
highly delighted with his enlightened con- 
versation. 


Se ee eee 
‘ich. deanery of Down becoming 
her majesty Riley procul 3 Se es WA but Lord 
‘Burlington having 
the Duke of Dorset, ‘cid sien, 
Ne an ee ee 


‘bishop ;” and upon a vacancy’ in the see of 
Cloyne, in 1733, he was promoted ‘by 
letters to that bishopric. 

While holding this exalted rank, ‘he 
‘published several valuable works, the uni- 
tetin ton tendency of which was, to establish 
be Bae of revealed religion against ‘its 

merous opposers. In 1745, he was 
offered the see of Clogher, the value of 
which was nearly double’that of Cloyne ; 
but such was his characteristic disinterested- 
ness, that he respectfully declined the honour 
and emolument. 

In 1752, he removed.to Oxford, to 
superintend~the ¢ducation .of one of his 
scrmons © calses bis bahones he tae 
to effect a his bishopric for some 
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canonry or headship at Oxford; but failing 
of success, he wrote to the secretary of 
state, requesting permission to resign his 
bishopric, at that time worth 14001. per 
annum. When, however, this petition was 

resented to his his majesty, his reply was, 
q 

‘He shall die a bishop in spite of him- 
self;” at the same time giving him liberty 
to reside where he pleased. fore he left 
bry he appointed 2001. per year out 

of his income to be annually distributed 
among the poor. 

At Oxford his residence was of short 
duration. On the evening of Sunday, 
Jan. 14,1753, while surrounded by his 
family, he was suddenly seized with the 

sy of the heart, and instantly expired. 

remains were interred at Christchurch, 
Oxford, and a marble monument was 
erected to his memory. 

Notwithstanding the singularity of his 

lations, few men have stood higher in 
estimation of competent judges than 
Bishop Berkeley. Bishop Atterbury once 
exclaimed, after having been in his com- 
« So much understanding, so much 
Frowice, so much innocence, and such 
ility, I did not think had been the 
portion of any but angels, until I saw this 
gentleman.” Pope also ascribes— 


- “To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” 


his metaphysical wri 
Bishor Howley ang that « Posse 
to corrupt the simplicity of religion, by 
involving it in subtilties and obscurities.” 
Hume-also asserts, “‘ That his writings form 
the best lessons of scepticism that are to be 
found among either the ancient or modern 
; that all his arguments against 
atheists and’ freethinkers, though otherwise 
intended, are merely sceptical, for they 
admit no, answer, and produce no convic- 
tion.”—In this conclusion most thinking 
men concur, res Bishop ns ory 
—- ey assert that he has 
uced a system which no one can te, 
and which no one believes. So plausible and 
cogent are his arguments, that few persons, 
ignorant of consequences, would hesitate to 
receive his propositions, until he conducts 
them to a frightful precipice ; when, behold- 
ing an abyss in which t material word is 
annihilated, they recede from the margin 
with precipitation and terror. 
The letter from which the following 


aut is taken, was written when he 
wer Rhode Island, July 20, 1730. 


SY’ [Perfo s__ 





ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
Institution in aid of the 
tion of Christianity,” of which the 
t Honourable Lord Bexley is ems 
and Thomas Pell Platt, Esq. the learned 
librarian of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, one of the secretaries,—has been 
formed for the express purpose of teaching 
the languages of Heathen countries on 
British ground, with a view to prevent the 
frequent waste of human life, which expe- 
rience has shewn to be the result of mis- 
sionaries and others studying difficult 
languages under all the debilitating in- 
fluences of tropical climates. This is the 
way in which the East India Company 
prepares its servants previous to their depar- 
ture for India, in their college at Heileburg ; 
and it is surprising, that Christian societies 
for the evangelization of the East should 
not earlier have adopted the plan, which is 
— peg te: by this admirable Institution. 
happy to find, that one of. the 
m5 professors of that Oriental establish- 
ment gives lectures in some of the Eastern 
languages at the house of this Institution, 
27, Bartlett’s-buildings ; where, at this time, 
“ Lectures are in progress in the Chinese, 
Sanscrit, Tamul, Bengalee, Singhalese, Te- 
lasga, Malayalim, and Arabic languages ;” 
and “ Missionaries, missionary students, 
clergymen, and other ministers and students 
for the ministry, are admitted gratuitously.” 
This is a thing equally new and honourable 
to the religion and literature of our coun- 
try, that @ight of the most difficult of the 
Onental tongues should be gratuitously 
taught in the metropolis of England, in 


Tue “ 


order to promote the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity ; and it ought to be known far and 
wide, in order that, on the one hand, an 
Institution formed on so liberal a basis, 
and embracing such unprecedented advan- 


tages, may be generally sanctioned and 
supported by those whose hearts are dis- 
posed to devote a portion of their property 
and influence to the pacacapt 9 Bese at 
and, on the other, that-the benefits which it 
gratuitously offers may be embraced and 
preciated. 
9th Jan. 1827. 
a 


SPECIMEN OF HINDOO POETRY RECITED 
* _ aT THE SRADHA. 

Srapua is the name of an interesting cere- 
mony among the Hindoos of a very affecting 
nature, being obsequies in honour of their 
departed ancestors. In the third 

of the Institutes of Menu, the rules for the 
performance of the Sradha are detailed with 
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much minuteness. The following is from 
Colebroke’s Dissertation on the Religious 
Ceremonies of the Hindoos, in the seventh 
volume of the Asiatic Researches. 


« A dying man, when no hopes of bis sur- 
viving remain, should be laid on a bed of 
Kusa grass, in the open air, his head sprinkled 
with water drawn from the Ganges, and smeared 
with clay brought from the same river. A 

stone should be placed near him ; 
holy strains from the Veda should be chanted 
aloud ; and leaves of the holy Basil scattered 
over his bead. 

“* When he expires, the corpse must be 
washed, perfumed, and decked with wreaths 
of flowers, and carried by the nearest rela- 
tions to some spot in the forest, near, water : 
the funeral pile is lighted from the consecrated 
fire maintained by the deceased. The nearest 
relative applies the flaming brand to the pile, 
hang round with flowers; and the attendant 
priests repeat the appropriate invocations. 
* Fire, thou wast lighted by him; may he 
therefore be reproduced from thee, that he 
may attain the regions of celestial bliss. May 
this offering be auspicious.’ ” 

All who follow the corpse walk round 
the pile, but they may not view the fire. 
They then proceed to the river, and, after 
bathing, present oblations of water to the 
manes of the deceased, saying, ‘‘ May this 
oblation reach thee.” Elegiac verses, such 
as the following, are then recited :— 

** ]. Foolish is ke who seeks for permanence 
in the human state ; insolid, like the stem of 
the plantain tree ; transient, like the foam of 
the ocean. 

“2. Whena body, formed of five elements, 
to receive the rewards of deeds done in its 
own former person, reverts to its own five origi- 
nal principles, what room is there for regret ? 

“3. The earth is perishable; the ocean, 


the gods themselves, — away ; how should 


not that bubble, mortal man, meet destruction ? 

«« 4. All that is low must finally perish ; all 
that is elevated must altimately fall; all com- 
penned bodies must end in dissolution ; and 
ife be concluded by death.” 

The Hindoo books abound in instances 
of the efficacy of prayers, sacrifices, alms 
to brahmans, pilgrimages, austerities, &c. 
in obtaining comfort for the souls of the 
departed. Appeasing the manes by the 
Sradha, is as common and as pow in 
the mind of a Hindoo, as relieving from the 
pone pptoy by mame 2 in feakete 

‘apist. The ceremonies differ; but the 
princi are strikingly similar, and there 
can be little doubt that their efficacy is 
much the same. These rites are accompa~ 
nied with festivity, which is extended, both 
in splendour and duration, according to the 
opulence of him on whom the duty de- 
volves. The feast must be made by some 
male descendant of the deeeased; and in 
such families as have none, the deficiency is 
cohen as the heaviest misfortune. 

8.—VOL. IX. 





* see 


GRECIAN ANTIQUITY. 
Unper thearticle “ Eleusis,” Dr. Rees, in his 


i has the following ; 
“‘ Dr. Adam Clarke has lately (in 1808) 
published a fac-simile of a Greek inseri 
tien, found on a stone which was 
discovered at Eleusis. This inscription, 
according to the suggestion of the late 
learned professor Porson, was posterior to 
the subjugation of Greece by the Romans, 
event which took place 146 years be- 
‘ore Christ,) as appen by the mixture of 
the Roman with the Greek names. The 
stone was seen by M. S at Eleusis, in 
1676, and probably by Mr. George Wheeler, 
who accompanied him, and who afterwards 
settled in England. But Dr. Charidler, 
about 100 years after, could not meet with 
it, though he made diligent search for it: 
the stone was therefore, probably, removed 
before his time. It is not improbable 
Wheeler might have brought it with him. 
By some accident or other, it fell into the 
hands of a person, who, ignorant» of its 
value as a relic of Grecian antiquity, put it 
down in the back kitchen of a he i 
North Green, © Worshi ~ 


where it long served the 

paving-stone and coppinglon” Here 

it was discovered in the year 1807.” 
—— 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue other day I passed a plantation whose 
owner, a few months beforehand,- shot one 
of his slaves ; and I conversed with a young 
planter, I think not twenty-two years old, 
whose general manners bespoke mi 

rather than the contrary, who had also shot 
a slave within a year, The offence in both 
cases was stated to be running away, and 
no notice whatever was taken of the mur- 
derers. A friend of mine, who had resided 


ting in his verandah, with his gun in his 
hand, earnestly ing a slave in the 
court, who was looking up at him with 
great emotion, as if meditating an escape. 
By and by, the overlooker came and took 
the slave away. My friend turned to the 
planter, and asked him what was the 
matter. He replied, “‘ While I was -at 
breakfast, that Negro came and delivered 
himself up, telling me that he had run 
away from my plantation to avoid a threat- 
ened flogging; but that, as he had returned 
voluntarily, he I would intercede 
with the overseer, and get him exensed, 
x 
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I told him I seldom interfered with the 
overseer, but would send and inquire into 
the circumstances. I sent for him, but the 
negro, in the mean time, apprehending 
the result, looked as if he would dart off 
into the woods. I ordered my gun, and if 
he had attempted to stir, should have been 
obliged to shoot him dead; for there is no 
other way of enforcing obedience aud sub- 
ordination.” 

A very short time sinee, a wealthy planter 
tried to work his slaves half the night as 
well as the whole of the day. They remon- 
strated with the overseer, and became re- 
fractory, on which the planter undertook to 
control them. He took his seat on the 
trunk of a tree to inspect them, with his 
gun in his hand to shoot the first who 
should shrink. About twelve o’clock at 
night he fell asleep. The slaves seized his 
gun, shot him, and burnt him to ashes on 
the fires which he was compelling them to 
make at midnight, of the wood they were 
employed in clearing. The case was so 
glaring, and the planter’s cruelty so noto- 
Tious, that the matter was hushed up as 
well as it could be, and the slaves were not 
et: though while at Charlestown, 

saw an account of a young negro woman 
being burnt to death in South Carolina the 
week before, for murdering her master. 
An acquaintance of mine told me he was 
staying at the time at an inn in the neigh- 
bourhood, from which many of the com- 
pany went to see the horrid spectacle. On 
so serious a subject as this, 1 am parti- 
cularly guarded in mentioning to you 
nothing for which I have not unquestionable 
pe ae 
The following fact rests on the evidence 
of my own senses. At a dining party of 
five or six gentlemen, I heard one of the 
guests (who is reputed a respectable planter) 
say, in the course of conversation, that he 
shot at one of his slaves last year, with 
intent to kill him, for running away; that, 
on another occasion, finding that two run- 
away slaves had taken refuge on his plan- 
tation, he invited some of his friends out of 
town to dinner and a frolic; that after 
dinner they went out to hunt the slaves, and 

ing a rustling in the reeds or canes in 
which they believed them to be concealed, 
“they all fired at their game, but unfor- 
tunately missed.” Does not your blood 
curdie? Yet he did not appear to be 
sensible. that he was telling any thing ex- 
traordinary, nor to understand the silence of 
astonishment and horror. I could extend 
this sad recital; but why should I harrow 
up your feelings ?— Hodgson’s Letters from 

orth America. 





FUNERAL CEREMONIES IN GUINEA. 


Arter the Marabout had examined the 
body, (says Millar in his Geography,) and 
declared the person died a natural death, 
he, with his brethren, took the corpse, 
washed, dried, and then rubbed it with fat 
from head to foot. After this, they stretched 
it on a mat in the middle of the house. 
His wives were placed round it, and his 
favourite at the head, as the post of honour. 
Several other women made a circle round 
them; all these endeavoured to out-roar 
each other, tearing their hair, and scratch- 
ing themselves methodically, like people 
who knew perfectly the part they acted. 
Sometimes they left off, and kept silent ; 
at others they repeated the praise and great 
actions’ of the deceased, and then began 
their lamentations afresh. This mock 
music lasted nearly two hours, when four 
lusty negroes entering the house, took the 
body, and tied it on a hand-barrow made 
of branches of trees ; then lifting it on their 
shoulders, they carried it through the town, 
running as fast as they could, and reeling 
from time to time as if they had been 
drunk, with a thousand ridiculous ges- 
tures, very suitable to the exclamations of 
the wives of the deceased, and the other 
women who attended the procession. In 
short, the noise was so intolerably great, 
that it would have drowned the loudest 
thunder. 

The parade being over, the body was 
taken from the hand-barrow, and deposited 
in its place; after which the songs, 
cries, and extravagancies of the women 
began again. During this the Marabout 
made a grave, deep and large enough to 
hold two dead bodies: he also killed and 
skinned a goat; the pluck served to make 
a ragout, of which he and the assistants 
ate; he also caused the favourite wife to 
eat some, who had no great inclination to 
taste it, knowing it was to be her last. 
She ate some, however, and during this 

the body of the goat was divided 
into small pieces, broiled and nearly eaten. 
The lamentations began again; and when 
the Marabout thought it time to end the 
ceremony, he took the favourite wife by 
the arms, and delivered her to two lusty 
negroes. These seizing her rather roughly, 
tied her hands and feet behind her, and 
laying her on her back, placed a piece of 
wood on her breast; then holding each 
other’s shoulders with their hands, they 
or with their feet on the piece of 

till they had broken the woman’s 
breast. - Having half despatched her, they 
threw her into the grave, with the remain- 
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der of the goat, casting her husband’s bod 
over her, and filling up the grave wi 

earth and stones. Immediately the cries 
ceasing, a quick silence succeeded, and 
every one retired home with the greatest 
composure and unconcern. 


—_¢——- 


IMPROVEMENTS IN HAT-MAKING. 


Mr. William Mayhew of Southwark, and 
Mr. William White of Cheapside, London, 
have lately obtained a patent for a newly 
invented improvement in the manufacture 
of Hats, the particulars of which are thus 
stated :— 


“The patentees observe, that there are 
two objections to what are called silk hats, 
as usually made, viz. that the hardness of 
the body, or shell of the hat, over which 
the silk covering is laid, frequently hurts the 
head of the wearer; and the edge of the 
crown being much exposed to blows, the 
silk nap soon becomes worn off, and ex- 
poses the cotton foundation of the covering, 
which being a vegetable material, is. not 
capable of receiving so good a dye as the 
silk, and the hat immediately looks shabby. 
To wer i these defects therefore is the 
object of the present patent. 

* The hat body is to be made of stuff or 
wool as usual, and the unyielding stiffness 
of the inner part round the brim, is pro- 
posed to be relieved by attaching a coating 
of beaver or fur on the under side of the 
brim, which will render the hat soft and 
pliable. Round the edge of the tip or 
crown, a quantity of what is called stop 
wool ,is to _be attached, by the ordinary 
operation of bowing, which will render the 

soft and elastic. The hat is after- 
wards to be dyed of a good black colour, 
both inside and outside. And then being 
properly stiffened and blocked, is ready 
the covering of silk. - 

“‘ The plush employed for the covering 
of hats is a raised pile or nap of silk woven 
upon a cotton foundation; and the cotton 
being incapable of receiving so good a dye 
as the silk, presents a disagreeable brown 
appearance when the silk nap is worn off. 

patentees therefore propose to make 
the foundation of the plush, which shall be 
employed for covering the tip or top of the 
crown, entirely of silk, as well as the pile: 
and by that means cause the edges of the 
hat to preserve their colour, in the event of 
the nap being inj by blows, or worn 
off : which ind is not very likely to take 
place in these improved hats, the edge of 
the crown being padded, as above described, 
with a soft elaste material. 





GARDENING. 
On Transplanting Trees. 


Mr. Tuomas Brarxie, a landscape gar- 
dener, on this important process, observes as 
follows: “ As for planting, I have adopted 
a system by which I can remove trees at all 
seasons. As soon as they are taken up I 
dip their roots in a puddle of cow-dung and 
loam, which preserves their fibres from the 
influence of the air. When this practice is 
adopted in the winter season, the plants may 
be sent to any distance, or kept out of the 
ground for weeks without the slightest injury ; 
and I have frequently transplanted trees in 
the heat of summer by this precaution, and 
with perfect success.” 


To destroy the Aphis Lanigera, or American 
Blight, on Fruit Trees. By John Adams, 
(From the Gardener’s Magazine.) 

“T send you the following account of an ex- 

periment I made on an apple tree which 

was much infested with the woolly aphis. 

This tree I had headed down and re-grafted 

last spring; in June I went to cut off the 

superfluous shoots, when I found the wounds 
and most of the young shoots covered with 
the.insect, and instead of healing, the wounds 
were very cankery round the edges. I had 
tried tobacco water, and a liquor that will 

destroy the pine bug, without success. A 

painter being at work here, I thought of - 

ing spirits of turpentine, which I i i 

ately applied with a small brush, (well rub- 

bing it on where I could see any sign of the 
insect,) with complete success. I have fre- 
quently examined the tree since, and cannot 

— any insect, and the wounds are fast 

ealing over.” 

Another Experiment. (By W. A.) 

“In the year 1824, I planted upwards of 
fifty choice sorts of apple trees, and in the 
same autumn they were infested with the 
above-mentioned insect. I immediately set 
about cleaning them with what I then thought 
the most efficacious means; namely, lime- 
water and soft soap; but inthe summer fol- 
lowing they were much worse than in the 
preceding season; some of the branches were 
uite covered with the imsect. Therefore, 
ding the liquid that I had dressed them 
with of no avail whatever, (unless I except 
the good done by continually brushing them,) 

I applied strong old urine to all the trees, 

with a soft brush, and I can positively say, 

it has had the desired effect jn every sense of 
the word ; for the trees are now, and have 
been all the summer, as clean and healthy 
as I can wish them to be. If the urine.is 
used in a fresh state, it will not answer so 
well as if it were two or three months old, 
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4nd kept in a body of fifteen or twenty gal- 
lons. After brushing the trees, if Hhave any 
of the liquid to spare, I take a syringe and 
sprinkle the trees all over. By attending to 
the above method, there is very little diffi- 
culty in completely eradicating the destruc- 
tive insect your correspondent complains of. 
A ge od remedy it is almost aE ea to 
find. large old trees, where the bark is 
rough, of course the labour is much greater 
than on small or middfing-sized trees, but 
even then it need not be despaired of.” 





Liquorice. 
“ Glycyrrhiza glabra, the plant which pro- 
duces the liquorice of the shops, is cultivated 
im England for the use of brewers and dis- 
tillers, but liquorice is manufactured from 
it only in Sicily and ‘Spain. It grows natu- 
rally in these countries and in Cmuiitee, 
in such abundance in some parts of 
Sicily, that it is considered the greatest 
to the cultivator. Its roots penetrate 
to a great depth, and the deeper the ground 
is opened with a view to eradicate them, so 
much the more vigorous is the succeeding 
crop, as is pretty nearly the case in digging 
w acrop of horse-radish in this country. 
0 vrs culture is given than oe the 
crop, thus taneously produ every 
third year. The juice is Pree from the 
roots, much in the same way as oil is from 
olives ; they are first washed perfectly clean ; 
then crushed in an olive mill; then boiled 
four or five hours ; pressed in the olive press, 
and the juice slowly boiled in an iron 
vessel.” 
—p———— 


HORRIBLE DEGRADATION OF HUMAN 
NATURE. 


Ir frequently happens in New South Wales, 
that the convicts leave the masters to whom 
—- are assigned, retire into the woods, 
subsist as bushrangers on the depreda- 
tions they commit. Among the vilest of 
the vile, we find a wretch named Jefferies, 
of whose apprehension and crimes, a let- 
ter, from Hobart Town , 
dated Jan. 23, 1826, gives the following 
account. 
_ “ On the 22d instant, about eight o’clock 
in the morning, three parties had met at 
phd hut, where they were break- 
ing; Jefferies made his appearance. 
He was first discovered by a say belongint 
to Mr. Cox, of the aboriginal tribe, who 
immediately exclaimed—“ There is Jeffe- 
ries!” The parties remained concealed till 
he was within reach of a musket ball, when 
one of Mr. Davies’s men and one of Mr. 
Wedge’s party rushed out. As soon as 





Jefferies perceived them, he got behind a 
tree, and observing several others, he asked 
if there was any quarter, and was answered 
in the affirmative by Mr. Wedge’s man, who 
was just then going to fire, saying—“ Yes, 
lay down your arms.” With this he readily 
complied, and was taken, and brought to 
Mr. Cox’s, where Mr. Batman received the 
following most horrid particulars from his 
own mouth :— 

“ On Christmas-day he fell in with two 
men on Mr. Sutherland’s grazing farm, one 
of whom ran away, but the other exchanged 
a few shots. He was at last wounded by 
Jefferies in the thigh, and his brains blown 
out by one of the party. 

« About a week after this he went to Mr. 
Tibb’s house, and led captive Mr. and Mrs. 
Tibbs, their child, and a stock-keeper, a 
few miles into the woods, when one of 
Jefferies’ associates shot the stock-keeper, 
and the other fired at Mr. Tibbs, who 
instantly fell, and was expected to have 
been mortally wounded. rs. Tibbs was 
obliged to proceed with them farther into 
the woods, but not walking so fast as Jef- 
feries wished, in order to lighten her load, he 
took the child from her and dashed out its 
brains. The next murder he committed 
was that of Baker, of George Town, whom 
he had compelled to carry his knapsack, 
and whom he deliberately shot as he was 
proceeding with it on his back. 

“ Some time after this they fell short of 

rovisions, and cast lots who should die. 

e lot fell upon Russel, but he did not 
believe his companions to be in earnest ; 
and, therefore, in a convenient place, 
lay down and composed himself to sleep. 
Jefferies took advantage of his defenceless 
condition and shot him through the head, 
and he and his remaining associates lived on 
his flesh for four days. When they arrived 
at a stock-keeper’s hut, where they killed 
two sheep, they had about five pounds of 
his flesh remaining. 

“« This monster arrived in Launceston a 
few minutes before nine o’clock on Sunday 
evening. The town was almost emptied of 
its inhabitants to meet the inhuman wretch. 
Several attempts were made by the people 
to take him out of the cart, that they might 
wreak their vengeance upon him, and it 
became necessary to send into town for a 
stro’ guard, to prevent his immediate 
dexatch. He entered the town and gaol 
amidst the curses of every person whom- 
soever. This morning I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing him, and a more awful spec- 
tacle you cannot conceive. He 
very anxious to die, and very much regret- 
ted the departure of the judge.” 
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A SWEEPING CONTRIVANCE TO TEACH 
CLEANLINESS. 


Wuew the British troops, during the late 
war, took possession of the garrison of 
Antwerp, they found the streets exoeed- 
ingly dirty. “Their complaints of the 
filthiness and unwholesomeness of the town 
produced no effect; and to their repre- 
sentations of the necessity of cleaning it, 
the magistrates answered with offended 
dignity, that ‘the city of Antwerp was 
clean.’ The British commandant then 
ordered his soldiers to sweep the streets, 
and pile up all the dirt against the houses 
of those magistrates, who with so much 
pertinacity maintained that ‘the city of 
Antwerp was clean.’ The mountains of 
dirt collected by the soldiers in one morn- 
ing, blocked up the windows, and it was 
with difficulty that the magistrates could 
get out of their. doors. When they did, 
however, they immediately bestirred them- 
selves, convinced by more senses than one, 
that ‘ the city of Antwerp was not clean,’ 
and they have taken due care ever since to 
have the streets regularly swept.” 
—————— 


ADVANTAGES OF AGRICULTURAL PENANCE. 
(An Anecdote.) 


Tue curate of Montagano, in the country of 
Molise, in the kingdom of Naples, im 

as a penance on the farmers who confessed 
to him,—that they should plant a given 
number of olives, vines, and other trees, in 
certain naked districts of the country. The 
result is, that what before was a desert, has 


now se and productiveness of 





an orchard. 
i ee 
CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS FOR THE 
YEAR 1826. 
JANUARY. 


1. The state of the thermometer this day is 
thus—highest 43, lowest 37. 

5. The shot factory at Broadwall, Black- 
friars, is consamed by fire. The account of 
the revenue for the year ending this day, 
shews a decrease of £233,904, as compared 
with the former year. 

11. The thermometer at freezing point, and 
the Thames — frozen. 

16. The metropolis is visited by such a 
dense fog this forenoon, that it is necessary te 
ase candles in all the shops and offices. 

28. The Dake of Wellington is appointed to 
bear his Majesty’s congratalations to the Em- 
peror of Rossia on bis Imperial Majesty's 
accession to the throne. 

FEBRUARY. 
2. The British Parliament is opened b 
issioners; and, by a singular coinci- 
dence, neither the King nor the Lord Chan- 
cellor is present. 
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8. The Dake of Wellington proceeds on his 

tO « Cheneslior of th Exchequer bri 

5 e Ex rings 
forward bis measure for the veppression ‘of 
the one and two pound country notes. 

13. The plan for the mee of country 
bankers’ small notes, ergoes an animated 
discossion in Parliament. A progressive panio 
is felt on the Stock Exchange, and the price 
of consols is 754, being nearly a depreciation 
of 5 per cent. in a fortnight. 

25. Discussions on the silk trade in Parlia- 
ment, but the ministers declare their intention 
to persist in their measures. 

Up to this date, 294 petitions for private 
bills have been presented to the House of 
Commons, being 119 less than were presented 
the year before. 

The number of bankruptcies daring this 
month was 300; insolvents 40, of whom seven 
were bankers, and 17 grocers. The number 
of commissions issued against bankers, from 
the Ist January to this time, has been 22; and 
the namber of ners so declared bankrapt 
was 48. The — of wheat daring this month : 
highest Gls. 1d., lowest 57s. 6d. 


MARCH. 


1. Mr. Canning states at length the natare of 
the policy to be pursued by government re- 
specting the slave question. 

3. The Duke of Wellington arrived at St. 
Petersburg. 

6. The abduction of Miss Tarner by E. G. 
Wakefield takes place. ; 

9. Mr. Peel obtains leave (after a speech 
which was received with great applause) to 
bring in a bill for consolidating several crimi- 
nal statutes. 

10. His Majesty the King of Portugal ex~- 
pires. The Princess Is Maria exercises 
the functions of Regent. 

11. The British sqaadron in the Tagus is 
augmented. 

13. The Chancellor of the Exchequer bri 
forward the Budget. The lobbies and galle- 
ries are converted into a steck exchange, and 
consols are actually done beside the pillars of 
the lobby. 

18. The state of his Majesty’s health excites 
P Se oS beat—highest 58s. 2d. 

. Average wheat—highest . 
lowest 54s. 11d. 
APRIL. 


10. The proposal of government to add 
£5000 a year to Mr. Huskisson’s salary, after 
repeated discussions, is abatidoned, and he 
receives on | £2000 a year. ‘ 

15. Missolonghi, after a defence of fifteen 
months, is ied by assault. 

19. The fair of Leipsic is a very bad one. 

25. The Duke of Devonshire is appointed 
ambassador to Rassia. ; 

27. Lord John Russell brings forward the 
question of Parliamentary reform ; the nam- 
hers on a division were—ayes 123, noes 247. 

28. A measure is announced by government 
for the admission of bonded corn, at a daty of 
twelve shillings, in consequence of the general 
oO c and disorders prevail in 

. Great rioti i prevai 
the ccanefostartag Eistfiots 3 asi military 
force is sent there. Average sieves of wheat— 
highest 61s. 2d. lowest 56s. 
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MAY. 

2. A public meeting is held at the Mansion 
House for ‘the relief of the distressed mana- 
facturérs. His Majesty’s subscription amounts 
to £2000. 

6. Eighty-six bills receive the royal assent. 
6. A desperate affray takes place between 
the manofactarers and the military at Bradford. 

20. His Majesty bas given, within a very 
short period, upwards of £8000 to relieve the 
distressed weavers. 

26. His Majesty’s assent is given to 112 
bills. Average price of wheat—highest 60s. 5d. 
lowest 57s. 4d. 

JUNE. 

2. Parliament is dissolved by proclamation. 

30. From Jane 1825 to the present month, 
no less than one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-eight corover’s inquests in England. 
General weekly average price of wheat— 
highest 57s. 5d., lowest 56s. 5d. 

JULY. 

1. The constitution given to Brazil appears. 

5. Mr. Haskisson’s bill for the importation 
of French silks comes into operation. The 
quarter’s revenue as compared with that of the 
same period the year before, shews a decrease 
of £403 295. 


10. The harvest commences in several parts 
of the country.' 

12. The drought is great. in many parts of 
the inland countries. 

14. The new constitation is proclaimed at 
Lisbon. 

15. St. Swithin’s day, some rain falls. One 
handred and thirty-three members, who never 
sat before in Parliament, have been retarned 
from England and Wales. Constantinople is 
the scene of dreadful slaaghter between the 
insargent Janissaries, and the royal troops. 

24. The Bank of England are making pre- 
moretions to form branch establishments in se- 
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veral places. 
; 29. Mr. Cobbett makes a fruitless attempt 
to visit the King at Windsor. General weekly 
average — of wheat—highest 57s. 4d. low- 
est 55s. 11d. 

AUGUST. 

22. Some dissatisfaction to the new order of 
things is manifested in Lisbon. 

23. The Duke of Devonshire gives a fete at 
St. Petersburg, which astonishes the Ras- 
sians by its magni » General weekly 
average price of wheat—highest 57s. 7d. low- 
est 55s. 8d. The weather has been exces- 
sively dry ; the harvest bas been early and 
quickly got in. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1. The order in council is issued for the im- 

rtation of oats at 2s. the quarter; oatmeal at 

. 2d, the boll ; and rye, pease, and beans, at 
3s. 6d. the , are Intelligence arrives of 
peace having bees concluded with the King of 
Ava on the 24th February. 

3. The coronation of Nicholas I. of Rassija 
akes place at Moscow. 

4. The death of Lord Gifford takes place at 


Dover. - 

9. The Duke of York is ordered to be tapped 
for the dropsy. General weekly average price 
of wheat—highest 56s. 3d. lowest 54s. id. 

OCTOBER. 
10. The revenue of the quarter shews, as 
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compared with the same quarter last year, a 
deficiency of 

Mr. Canving dines with the King of 
France, and Sir Walter Scott with the King 
of England. General weekly average price of 
wheat—highest 54s. 9d., lowest 54s. 3d. The 
weather rainy bat mild. 

NOVEMBER. 

14. The Parliament assembles—a speaker 
is elected. 

15. The news from Madrid announces pre- 
parations on the part of the Portuguese insar- 
gents to invade Portugal by Tras-os-Montes. 

21, The sessions is formally opened by his 
Majesty in person. 

23. The Marquis of Hastings dies at Naples, 
on board the Revenge. General weekly average 
price of wheat—highest 55s. 11d., lowest, 
54s. 3d. 

DECEMBER. 

11. The important message from his Ma- 

jesty regarding the invasion of Portugal, is 
rought downto Parliament ; consols are down 
four per cent. 

12. The troops are on their way to Portagal. 
The French Chambers are opened by the King 
in person. 

13. Parliament adjourns until the 8th of 
February. 

22. The marquis of Camden pays over 
£9,467 5s. 9d. te the public service, which, as 
Teller of the Exchequer, he patriotically saori- 
fices. The speech of the French foreign mi- 
nister arrives, and its pacific tone leads to the 
expectation that war will be avoided. 

24. A terrible fire breaks out in Dublin. 

26. A fatal duel takes place near Dablin, in 
which Mr. Brio, of the Catholic Association, 
is the unfortanate sufferer. 

27. His Majesty comes to town, and proceeds 
to the residence of the Dake of York, where 
he remains for two hours. The Royal Duke 
is stated to be in imminent danger. | 

29. The Duke of Wellington is appointed 
Constable of the Tower, in the room of the 
Marquis of Hastings. General weekly ave- 
rage price of wheat—highest 56s. 6d. Somes 
55s. 6d. The weather in the beginning of the 
month was moist and gloomy; the latter por- 
tion was dry with frost at night. 





GLEANINGS. 


Addition to the Statute Books.—The mat- 
ters printed for the House of Commons darin 
last Sessions, (which it may be remembe 
was a short one,) occupy -nine rather 
bulky folio volumes, being five or six vols.more 
than the usual number ; and those volumes are 
independent of the journals, the votes, the 
private acts, &c. In the course of that session, 
which began in February and ended in May, 
there were seventy-nine new acts of parliament 
added to the statute books ! 

Premiums awarded.—The London Mechanic’s 
Institution held its third anniversary meeting, 
on Tuesday Dec. 12th, 1826, the Dake of Sussex 
in the chair, when the following prizes were 
awarded. A purse containing ten pounds was 
adjudged to Mr. Thomas Holmes, a journey- 


man shoemaker, for an Essay on the natare and 
properties of the Lever ; a work which evinced 
considerable mathematical skill and talents. 
Auother prize similar tothe above was awarded 
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to Mr. Lyne, for his invention of a machine for 
the cutting of combs. Other prizes are held 
out tothe members of this valuable institation, 
to stimalate them to further exertions. 

Enormous Fossil Vertrebra.—A short time 
since, as a labourer, near Bridport in Dorset- 
shire, was digging for some materials used in 
mortar, he , ar Anat a vertebra of some 
enormously large creature, exceeding in size 
that of the whale, and dto belong to 
some land animal. This very singular curiosity 
is in the possession of a gentleman at Bridport, 
who is said to have rewarded the finder with 
ten guineas. The perforation for the spiral 
marrow is stated to be nearly equal in circum- 
ference to the body of a man. Search has 
been made after other bones of this animal, but 
hitberto without saccess. 

Reduction of the National Debt.—The Com- 
missioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt will purchase, in the ensuing quarter, 
ending April, £5,800,000. sterling; and in the 
subsequent quarter, ending July 5, £1,200,000 











sterling ; being nearly double the unt 
archased in the corresponding quarters in 
ast year. 


New Inflammable Substance.—At Douiens 
near Amiens is a large manafactory for spin- 
ning cotton, which is lighted by oil gas. This 
gas, upon its return from the cast iron cylinder, 
filled with red hot coals where it is formed, 
traverses a reservoir of oil, in which it depo- 
sits a white liquid matter, that can be taken 
away by means of a spigot situated at the 
lower part of the reservoir. The workmen 
employed in this duty having dropped some of 
it on the ground upon water, the matter in- 
stantly took fire, and having run into a neigh- 
bouring rivalet, it spread itself upon the sar- 
face of the water, which appeared to be all on 
fire. The proprietor of the factory, strack 
with this phenomenon, intends sending a bottle 
of this singular substance to Mr. Gay Lussac 
one canon ata -aiewte Mag. * 

former: to Igerines by t 

Seeaee tienen 900,000fs. — 
mark, 1,100,000 fs.; Spain, 1,200,000 fs. ; 
France, 1,175,000fs.; Holland, 625,000 fs. ; 
Portugal, 3,470,000 fs. At present the Bar- 
bary States receive nothing from Denmark, 
Sweden, and Portugal but presents, the amount 
of which is discretionary. Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, the United States, Naples, and 
France, have special treaties with these bar- 
barians ; and Rassia, Austria, Tascany, and 
Prussia, have letters of protection from the 


Porte. 

i: ire Geese.—It is some criterion of 
the astonishing inflax of poultry into London 
at this season, that one carrier at Peterborough 
(Mr. Brown, the successor to Mrs. Rowel’s 
waggon concern) actually carried up 40 tons 
of loading, consisting entirely of packages of 

eese, between Tuesday morning and the 

hristmas day (1826) which followed. Thir- 
teen tons of this surprising quantity were sent 
by one gosherd at Deeping. 

Post xe in .—The namber of letters 
annually circulated in France, for which post- 
age is paid, amounts to about 6,000,000, and 
nearly an equal number is transmitted free 


of postage, forming an aggregate of about 
120,000,000, sent by the post. The three- 
halfpeany post at Paris receives annually 





sapere POPPED COLES? 


abont 4,500,000, or nearly a sixteenth of the 
whole that are circulated thoughout the em- 

ire. greatest correspondence takes 
: ace in January, and the smallest io m- 

r. From 25,000 to 30,000 letters, are daily 
pat into the several receiving boxes in the 
capital, of which from 8,000 to 10,000 are for 
the three-halfpenny post, and 35,000 periodi- 
cal sheets or'prospectases. Besides the above, 
about 144 parcels are annually sent to 
Paris alone. (Dec. 1, 1826.) 

cote. of rs sant number = vessels 
reported at the Custom House, at Liverpool, 
for the last six months, is 4,771, exclusive of 
236 that have passed up the river to the port 
of Rancorn. Of these, 1,717, were from fo- 
reign parts; 1,317 from Ireland, 1,737 coast- 
wise, tonnage 628,187 ; 236 to Runcorn, ton- 
nage 13,906 ; making in all 642,093 tons, which 
is a decrease in present year, as compared 
with the last, of 313 vessels, and 60,947 tons, 
The decrease is much less than might have 
been expected, when the wide difference be- 
tween the two periods is taken into consider- 
ation; the immense importations of all de- 
scriptions of foreign produce in the over- 
trading year of 1825, and the unprecedented 
depression of 1826. In the single article of 
cotton, the decreased importation of the pre- 
sent year would have pa vo oe more tonnage 
than appears in the above deficiency, as it only 
amounts to 488,170 bags; whereas in 1825, 
the quantity was 703,400 bags. 

Slave Trade.—The following account of the 
arrivals at Bahia will shew the vigorous man+ 
ner in which the Brazilian Slave Trade is still 

rosecited: “ SLAVE TRADE.—Arrivals at 
ia: Ist of Oct. Barracmills, 524 slaves; 2nd 
ditto, St. Jose Venudon, 133; St. Rosalia, 
408 ; total, 1,074 slaves.” We learn froma 
statement with which we have been favonred, 
that there were 26,533 slaves embarked on 
board Brazilian vessels on the African coast, 
between the first of July, 1825, and the first of 
July, 1826, for the Rio de Janeiro market. Of 
these poor creatures, 1,540 died on the pas- 
sage ; and 24,728 were landed at the Brazilian 
capital. The traffic in human flesh and blood 
must be uncommonly active, when nearly 25,000 
unfortanate Africans are annually imported 
into Rio alone. ; 

The Cramp.—As @ remedy for the cramp, 
persons are recommended to pour some salad 
oil < = —. = “ hand, and ~~ 
into the calves e legs ; repeating - 
ration about once a mre or before Shingtag 
violent exercise. Ln 

To Cleanse Vessels from Calcareous Incrus- 
tations.—Mix Hydrochloric acid (Muriatic 

with water, and let it stand in kettles, pots, 
&c. for a short time, and the calca- 
reous its with which they are incrusted 






Yoo the parts affected 

: > 
if not ulcerat, and morning, with 
a liniment, of one part of tinctare 
of cartharides, and six of opodeldoc. Two 
applications ly remove the distress 
arising from the itching of the disease, and in 
a re Sg the swelling and redness completely 
sa e. 


for a Congh.—Take six ounces of 
bent Tee liquorice, which being cut into 
small pieces, and put into an earthen jar with 
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a quarter of a pint of best white-wine vinegar, 
must be left to simmer untih the liquorice is 
quite dissolved. When this is done, add two 
ounces of oil of almonds, agd half an ounce of 
tincture of dpiem, stir the whole well together, 
and it is fit for use. Of this composition take 
two tea-spoonfals on going to-bed,-and a like 
quantity at any other time when the cough is 


Christenings and Burials The following i 

x .— The following is a 
general bill of all the christenings and burials 
withimthe city of London and bills of mortality, 
from Dec. 13, 1825, to Dec. 12, 1826:—Christ- 
ened in 97 parishes within the walls, 913; 
buried, 1318. Christened in 17 parishes with- 
oat the walls, 5050; buried, 4148. Christened 
in-the 29 out-parishées. in. Middlesex and Sar- 
rey; 12,604 boried 11,423. Christened in the 
10 parishes in the city and liberties of West- 
minster, 3677 ; buried, 38694—Total christen- 
ed: Males, 11,178; females 11,066; in all, 
22,244. . Buried: males, 10,454; females, 
10,304 ; in all, 20,758. Executed 19. 

- Heat and Cold.—If we wish to cool a liquid 
quickly, it should be pla in a vessel, the 
surface of which is dark, and radiates the heat 
with more rapidity ; if, on the contrary, we 
wish the liquor to retain its beat, the bright 
sarface of a metallic vessel will be mogt con- 
dacive to the intended effect. Count Ramford, 


éoarse bair ; and fine silk is warmer than silk 

ited in coarse threads. Many northern 
animals, such as bears, dogs, &e; grow white 
in winter, and hence may be seen the wtility of 
white clothing in winter to retain the beat, and 
to repel it. During bot:weather 


blaok is preferable in the shade and at.night, 
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Riterary Notices. 
Just Published. 

No. I. (to be continued Monthly) of Medical 
Botany; inclading a popular and scientitie de- 
scription of Poisonous Plants, by John Stephenson, 

D. and James Churchill, Esq. surgeon. Each 
number will contain four plates, drawn arid co- 
loured from nature. Royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Warren’s Memoirs and Select Letters of the 
late Mrs. Anne Warren; with sketches of her 
family. 

This World, and the World to Come, explored in 
a series of Lectures on Men's present and future 
condition—the powers of light and darkness—the 
Millennium—the general conflagration—the last 
judgment—-heaven, hell—the new heavens and the 
new éearth—by the Rev. 8. Piggott; A: M. 

Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, with large and 
clear type, being the only edition of the Holy Scrip- 
tures which contains, in one yolume, the authorised 
version, with the essentials required for pulpit, or 
study, or family use; having copious prefaces 
and _ indexes, and more than 4000 explanatory notes, 
and above 500,000 parallel passages. 

No.1. of the Mariner’s Church Steam Packet, 
to.be continued monthly. The number for March 
will assume the more general title of the New 
Sailor’s Magazine and NavalChronicle. Edited by 
the Rey, G. C. Smith. 

A compendious Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible, Thomas Hartwell Horne, M. A, illas- 
trated with maps.and other engravings. 

A Refutation of certain Calvinistie , Principles 
advocated by the Rey. John Paul, in his reply to 
the sermoris of Dr. Bruce, in four letters to a 
friend, wifh an appendix, by Samuel ‘Fucker. 
“Old Testament Stories,in Rhyme, adapted for 
young persons;with explqnatery notes by a Sun- 
day. Sehaol Feachep, Ras, .Is, ; 

A View of the-World from theCreation to the 
Present Time, with an Art of Memory, on an 
entirely new system, by thé. Author of the French 
Genders, taught inv six fables; Bus. 5s. 

Advice to Governesses. Bds, 3s. 

Discourses on théDuties and Consolations of 
ee Aged, by Henry.Belfeage, D.D. Falkirk, 

8. 5S, * 


In the Press. 

A new and revised edition, in monthly’ parts, 
price 6s, or in weekly numbers at Is. 64. each, 
of Taylor's Calmet's iovary ofthe Bible. 4to. 

A Poem on Idolatryy, cantos, by the Rey. Wm. 

Swan, missionary, a thor of the Memoir of 
Mrs. Patterson. 
A new Poem from the pen of Bernard Barton, to 
be entiiied, “ The Widow's Tale,” and founded on 
the melancholy loss of ‘tte five Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries in the mail bout, off the island of Antigua, 
will shortly be published. 

A Volume of Essays.on Literary Subjects, by 
T, Hathaway. . | 
Preparing for the Press. 

In ‘two yols. 8vo. the Principles of Physical, 
Titellectual; Moral, and Religious Education, by 
WW. Le uapew Esq. author of “ A Tribute of Sym- 


pathy, . . &e. 
eoOnthié lst of February will be Pudlished, price 
Is. 6d, “ Letters of 8 ***** S¢* * ©, during her 
last illness,” at Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
In Febr will be published, (with several 
plates, and many additional literary contribu- 
tions’) a second edition of “ Death's Doings.” 
© Sermon on the principal Festivals of the Chris. 
tian Church, bythe Rev. John Bird Sumper, M. A. 
The Union Collection of ne oa and Spiritual 
Songs, additional to the Psalms and Hymns of 
Dr. Watts, adapted to the use of the chureb, the 
social circle, the family, and the closet... The 
volume being equally intended for Baptists and 
—— bymns on: baptism will not be in- 
trodu 

















